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CLEAR AND 
BEAUTIFUL AS AQUAMARINE 


ee 


to write the Declaration of 


a2 Independence because he 


could collate the scattered 
s ideas of others into a perfect 
composition. 

Jefferson would leave a meeting and re- 
duce all that was said and done into a form 
as clear and beautiful as an aquamarine. 

In the writing of advertisements for his 
clients, James Wallen utilizes “the steel of 
a stern selective power” so that only the 
brilliants of persuasion find their way into 


the copy. 


JAMES WALLEN 
PERSUASIVE ADVERTISING COPY AND PLANS 


Study, 5020 Goodridge Avenue 
Fieldston (Riverdale), New York City 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ The President and Mrs. Coolidge 
gave a farewell dinner to C. Bascom 
Slemp, who retired as Secretary to 
the President. The guests included 
Secretaries Weeks = and Hoover, 
Speaker Gillett, Senator Hale of Maitie, 
Representatives Longworth and Mad 
den, Commissioners Blair (Internal 
Revenue) and Burke (Indian Ait 
fairs), ex-Senator Sutherland of West 
Virginia, G. Logan Payne, Washing 
ton publisher. Afterward, Mr. Slemp 
departed for a vacation in Florida be- 
fore resuming his law practice in 
Washington. 

q Mr. Coolidge attended the semi- 
annual meeting of the Government's 
“business executives” on the adminis 
tration of tha budget (see Page 4). 

Q The report of the President's 
Agricultural Conference (see Page 6) 
was presented to the White House, and 
Mr. Coolidge transmitted it to Con- 
gress, asking that its recommendations 
be translated into legislation. 

GQ A White House breakfast was 
held to which were invited Congres- 
sional leaders, in order, to discuss plans 
for agricultural legislatiom in accord 
ance with the Conference’s report. 

Q Wallace R. Farrington, Governer 
of Hawaii for the last four years, was 
last week nominated by President 
Coolidge to succeed himself. 

Q The annual dinner in honor of 
the Supreme Court took place last 
week at the White House, Guests 
other than the Justices and their wives 
were Attorney General Stone and—de- 
signate Warren, Solicitor General Beck 
and their wives, Representative Gra- 
ham (Chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee), ex-Governor and 
Mrs. Sproul of Pennsylvania; Prin- 
cess Cantacuzene, Mr. and Mrs. An- 
thony Wayne Cook of Washington, 
Mr. and Mirs. Dwight W. Morrow of 
Manhattan, Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Stearns, 

Q Representative Sanders of In- 
diana who retires (voluntarily) from 
Congress in March, and is then to be- 
come Secretary to the President, began 


to spend a few hours a day at the 
White House to tide over the period 
between Mr. Slemp’s exit and his own 
official entrance. 


q The President invited Dr. 
George T. Harding, father of the late 
President, to attend his inauguration 
on Mar. 4. Dr. and Mrs. Harding 
are to attend. 

q Mr. Coolidge received as callers: 
William J. Bryan—to say he was in- 
terested in promoting world peace; 
Wayne B. Wheeler, Anti-Saloon 
League Leader—to say that Prohibi 
tion Commissioner Haynes had done 
well in office considering the difii 
culties he encountered; the gymnasts 
team of the Springfield (Mass.) Y. M. 
C. A. College, returning from a seven 
week, 11,000 mile exhibition tour 
through the Southwest and Mexico. 

@G The President let it be known 
that he approved the action of the Re 
publican leaders in (Congress in not in- 
viting the Insurgents to the Republican 
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House Caucus which is to take place 
later this month (see Page 3). 

GQ Emile Daeschner, new successor 
to M. Jusserand, presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador from the French 
Republic. 


Clear Understanding 


J. Butler Wright, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, immaculate in cutaway, 
ushered into the Blue Room at the 
White House, where the President, 
also in afternoon dress, was waiting, 
a gay troup. At their head was 
Emile Daeschner, new Ambassador 
from France. Behind M. Daesch- 
ner, came his staff all in uniform of 
the French Diplomatic service. 

It is alleged that M. Daeschner 
bowed, pressed a packet of papeis 
into the President's hands and burst 
forth into felicitous words, as fol- 
lows: 

“T have the honor to place in your 
hands the letters by which I am ac 
credited to you in the capacity of 
\mbassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the French Re- 
public. 

“History, which often repeats it 
self in the life of peoples, has demon 
strated that France and America 
have in turn extended to each other, 
at critical moments in their exist 
ence, mutual and efficacious assist- 
ance, thus paying to each other their 
debt of gratitude just as they are 
firmly solicitous, whenever the cass 
arises, of paying their 
debts.” 

Thereupon, it is also alleged, elo- 
quence welled up within President 
Coolidge and he made reply with 
equal facility: 

“It gives me pleasure to receive 
your Excellency as the representative 
of the French Republic. A 

“The kindly support which was re- 
ceived in our struggle for indepen- 
dence developed into a permanent 
friendship, and it was the privilege 
of millions of young Americans to 


material 







































































fight side by side with the heroic 
soldiers of France in defense of lib- 
erty. Thus was paid the debt of grati 
tude and, as you so rightly observe, 
both Governments — should 
ence deep satisfaction in their solici- 
tude that material debts shall also be 
Friendship based upon 
must and will 


experi 


discharged. 
clear understanding 
endure always.” 
The President and the Ambassa- 
dor bowed, and J. Butler Wright 
ushered the French out, much as he 
had ushered them in. 
Such, exactly, was the case; but 
one must not gain the mistaken im- 
that, when the President 
Frenchman’s cloquence, 


pression 
heard the 


he was instantaneously moved to 
speak what was on his mind, clearly, 
if with eloquence. Far other was 
the case. 


If M. Daeschner, when he was so 
eracefully ushered in by Mr. J. But- 
ler Wright, had exclaimed “Pooh!” 
upon the carpet; if the 
in rejoinder, had 
blown his 
would 


and _ spat 
President, 
lated, “Bah!” and 
with rage, the public 
been none the wiser. 

Indeed, the report of their remarks 
would probably have been substan 
tially the same. For M. Daeschnet 
had carefully penned his remarks in 
advance and sent them to the White 
House for the President’s approval. 
Whereupon the with 
equally calculating eloquence, penned 
his reply and sent it to the Ambassa 
dor, so that neither of them might 
be taken aback by the other’s ex 
pressions. 

When the meeting took 


spoken, as pre 


ejacu- 


nos¢ 
have 


President, 


place, if 
the speeches were 
sumably they were, it was merely a 


matter of recitation. 


THE CABINET 


Convictions, etc. 

The Cabinet—that is, Attorney Gen 
eral Stone through the Department of 
Justice—has been 
number of criminal cases arising out of 
scandals connected with the Cabinet, 
with the Administration. Last week, 
three cases came to definite results— 
two, to convictions, one to cessation of 


prosecuting a 


prosecution. 

The cases: 

Charles R. Forbes. The former Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau, Charles 
R. Forbes, had been on trial for some 
weeks in the Federal District Court 
in Chicago, with one John W. Thomp 
son, (St. Louis contractor. They were 
accused of conspiracy to defraud the 
Government in the letting of contracts 











TIME 


for hospitals. Last week the case was 


given into the hands of the jury. The 
jurymen were immured for almost five 
During that time, the defend- 
chatting 


hours. 


ants sat smiling and with 





J. BuTLER WRIGHT 


immaculate wm cutaway” 


attorneys—Elwood 
Godman for Mr. ex-U. S. 
Senator James Hamilton Lewis for 
Mr. Thompson. Senator “J. Ham,” as 
he used to be known when he was 
“the best dressed man in the Senate,” 
smiled through his fuzzy yellow-brown 
whiskers. At length the jury came in 
with its verdict. The clerk read it: 
“We, the jury, find the defendants, 
Charles R. Forbes and John W. 
Thompson, guilty as charged.” 
Forbes paled. The starch appar- 
ently melted out of rotund Mr. Thomp 


friends and_ their 


Forbes, 


son. The maximum penalty is two 
vears in prison and a $10,000 fine. 
Mr. Forbes’ attorney at once made a 
motion for a new trial. James Hamil 
ton Lewis told his client that he would 
carry the case to the Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile, the defendants remain at 
liberty on $10,000 bail. 

Gaston B. Means. The sensational 
witness of the scandal inquiries a year 
ago which drove Messrs. Denby and 
Daugherty from the Cabinet, Gaston 
B. Means, had been on trial for several 


weeks in the Federal District Court 
in Manhattan. He and a lawyer as 
sociate, Colonel Thomas B. Felder, 


were on trial for conspiracy to obstruct 
justice. It was charged that they had 
benefited, to the sum of $65,000, taken 
from a number of men under indict 
ment for misuse of the mails; by agree- 
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ing to prevent prosecution of the case. 
Instead the indicted men were con- 
victed and made charges against Means 
and Felder. Ex-Attorney General 
Daugherty, called as a character wit- 
ness for Colonel Felder, came into the 
court with William J. Burns, once 
chief of sleuths of the Department of 
Justice. Mr. Daugherty volunteered 
on the stand that “considering the 
period we were going through when 
there was this upheaval in Washing- 
ton, and on one side certain people 
were hell-bound and on the other side 
spellbound, it is time that the truth 
about some things should be told.” 
But the Court did not encourage him to 
make a general exposé. 

The verdict of the jury was “guilty” 
for Mr. Means and Colonel Felder, 
with a recommendation for leniency 
for the latter (owing to his advanced 
g Motions were made to set aside 
the verdict, but the judge declined to 
do so. He sentenced Mr. Means to 
$10,000 fine and two years’ imprison- 
ment, and Mr. Felder to the fine alone. 
Ninety days were given for filing ex- 
ceptions, bail being set at $10,000. 
Mr. Means is also on $25,000 bail 
while awaiting an appeal on sentence 
for conspiracy to violate the prohibition 
law. 

Benedict Crowell. Former Assist- 
ant Secretary of War Benedict 
Crowell of Cleveland was_ indicted 
two years ago with six others for 
conspiracy to control the emergency 
construction of any contonments 
for the benefit of themselves and 
their friends. This was one of the 
indictments secured by Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty. The defendants en- 
tered a demurrer which was sustained. 
The Government was given time to 
course. Last week, the 
following official announcement was 
made from the Department of Justice. 

“The Attorney General reached the 
conclusion, after a careful examina- 
tion of all facts in the possession of 
the Government, that the indictment 
did not state a crime, and not in such 
form as to sufficiently advise the de- 
fendants as to what they were called 
upon to answer, he felt that, in view 
of the moral and official duty resting 
upon the Attorney General, the appeal 
should not be prosecuted,” 


THE CONGRESS 


The Legislative Week 
The Senate: 

@ Considered in executive session 
the nomination of Attorney General 
Stone to be a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, but deferred action by sending 
the nomination back to committee. 

Q Approved a joint resolution re 


age). 


consider its 
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questing the (Mnterstate Commerce 
Commission to make an inquiry into 
freight rates with a view to adjusting 
them in such a manner as to relieve 
the basic industry of agriculture. 

q Ratified a treaty with Great Britain 
for the extradition from Canada of 
narcotic law violators. 

@ Passed a House bill to encourage 
aeronautics and to authorize the Post 
Office to make contracts for air mail 
service. (Went to the President.) 
@ Ratified a treaty with Central 
American Republics providing for the 
establishment of international commis- 
sions of inquiry. 

@ Passed with amendments the Postal 
Pay and Postal Revenue Increase Bill 
by vote of 70 to 8 (see Page 4). 
(Went to House.) 

Q Agreed to a conference report on 
the Naval Appropriation Bill. 

The House: 

@ Passed the Appropriation Bill for 
the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce and Labor. (Went io 
Senate. ) 

@ Referred the Muscle Shoals Bill as 
passed by the Senate to a joint con- 
ference. 

g In committee of the whole, consid 
ering the Independent Offices Appro 
priation Bill, the Democrats caugit 
the Republicans napping, (with a ma- 
jority absent) and eliminated the 
clause appropriating funds for the 
maintenance of the Tariff Commission, 
63 to 56. 


Prenatal Caucus 

The 69th Congress of the U. S. 
comes into existence on Mar. 4. To be 
sure it will not meet until some months 
later. But before that date, on Feb, 
27, the caucus of the Republican mem 
bers of the House in the 69th Congress 
will meet. Last week, the Republican 
Committee on Committees issued the 
call. Because the caucus is an extra- 
legal body, it will not matter that some 
of its members are not Congressmen, 
but only Congressmen-to-be. 

Ordinarily, caucuses are not held 
until, at most, a day or two ‘before a 
Congress comes in session, when its 
members have already assembled in 
Washington. The coming caucus will 
consist of the Republican members of 
the present Congress who were re- 
elected last fall and of the 50-odd Re- 
publicans newly elected to serve in that 
body. The caucus will have three 
major functions: 

1) To choose a Republican candi- 
date for Speaker of the House (to suc- 
ceed Speaker Gillett who goes to the 
Senate). Since the Republicans will 
have a majority in the next Congress, 
the choice of the caucus should be prac- 
tically equivalent to election. The two 
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CONGRESSMAN FREAR 


The elephant’s tail? 


leading candidates are Nicholas Long 
worth of Ohio, Republican floor leader 
and Representative Martin B. Madden 
of Illinois. 

2) To choose a floor leader, if Mr. 
Longworth is elevated to the Speaker- 
ship. 

3) To choose the Republican person- 
nel which will serve on Committees of 
the next Congress. 

This early meeting is simplified by 
the fact that many of the newly- 
elected Republicans will come to Wash- 
ington to see President Coolidge in- 
augurated on Mar. 4. They were circu- 
larized to find out whether most of 
them would be willing to attend a 
caucus in Washington about that date. 
The majority replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

The object of thus organizing the 
69th ‘Congress several days before it 
comes into existence (and probably sev- 
eral months before it assembles) has 
to do with tax reduction. The caucus 
will choose the Republican majority 
members of the next Ways and Means 
Committee. There is a prospect now 
that Mr. Coolidge will call Congress 
in session some time during the fall 
for tax revision. If the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee are 
chosen in advance, they can assemble 
in Washington several weeks before 
Congress as a whole assembles, and 
have a tax revision bill ready to re- 
port to the House as soon as the whole 
body gathers. Thus it will be possible 
to expediate matters and perhaps post- 
pone the calling of Congress or make 





a call entirely unnecessary until Con- 
gress naturally assembles Decembe: 
next. 

In issuing invitations to the caucus, 
the names of 13 Republican Insurgents 
were omitted, indicating that im the 
tlouse as in the Senate, the Republicans 
intend to outlaw the wayward. 

The effect of excluding Insurgents 
from the Republican caucus in the 
House will be presumably to exclude 
them from good places which they 
have held on Committees by virtue 
of their membership in the Republican 
Party. In the House, Representative 
James A. Frear, of Wisconsin (one 
of the uninvited Insurgents) declared: 

“It is proposed without hearing to 
try to read ‘out of the Republican 
Party all duly elected Republican Rep- 
resentatives of a great state in which 
the Republican Party had its birth . . 

“For 30 years with one Member and 
for matiy years with others, the ten 
Republican Members of the present 
delegation from Wisconsin have in- 
variably participated in every Repub- 
lican organization of the House at 
every session. They have never joined 
with wicked Democrats, Socialists or 
others outside the party fold when the 
organization of the House was to be 
perfected. In every political campaign 
these ten Republican Representatives 
of Wisconsin have stood for election 
in their respective districts as Repub- 
licans. Last election, they received 
majorities over their Democratic op- 
ponents aggregating 333,518 votes or 
an average of over 33,000 Republican 
majority in each district. That record 
is a certificate of membership in the 
party that can not well be impeached.” 

The regular Republicans tried at 
once to make reply, but not until two 
days later was the most striking reply 
made. It came not from a Republican, 
but from the lone Socialist in Congress, 
Victor L. Berger of Wisconsin: 

“Aesop tells a fable of the bat who, 
in a war between the quadrupeds and 
the birds, posed as a quadruped or 
as a bird, according to which side was 
victorious But the bat was found out 
and shunned by both sides ever after. 

“My colleague from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Frear, reminds me of that fable and of 
that bat in the speech he made on 
Thursday. 

“Mr. Frear posed as a great LaFol 
lette man last summer when the more 
or less socialistic LaFollette campaign 
loomed up big on the political horizon 
Mr. Frear in his speech also admitted 
that he sat on the platform at a cam- 
paign meeting at which the Republican 
candidates for Congress were de- 
nounced as enemies of the people and 
the voters were advised to vote for the 
Democrats. He did not protest. 

“And lo! day before yesterday Mr, 
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Frear humbly kissed the flag—no, 
kissed the elephant’s tail. 

“Any man who claims to be a Pro- 
gressive, who claims to stand for re- 
form, ought to be willing to pay the 
price. If not, then he is a weakling.” 


Postal Pay 


The Senate, afte: 
finally passed a bill to increase pos 
tal pay and postal revenues. Pre 
viously, it had rejected a bill to in- 
crease postal pay without 
revenues rather than pass it over the 
President's veto (Time, Jan. 19). 
Since many Senators had promised to 


much wrangling, 


increasing 


vote for increased postal pay it was im- 
portant that they should vote for some 
measure of the kind. 

This they did last 
voted for it; only eight—four Repub- 
licans (Borah, Brookhart, Norbeck, 
Norris) and Democrats (Glass, 
Harrison, Swanson, Underwood) voted 


week. Seventy 


four 


against it. 

In the form in which it was 
by the Senate the bill may increase 
perhaps $40,000,000, perhaps 
increase of $68,- 


passed 


revenues 
less to meet a 
000,000. 


salary 
The major changes include: 
raising postage on private mailing 
cards from Ic to 2c; 
on newspapers, on magazines (reading 
matter is reduced from 1 1-2c to 1 1-4c 
a pound) ; service 
charge of Ic on each parcels-post pack- 
age; imposition of a charge of 25c 
for “expedition” service on each par- 
cel-post package. 

The Senate bill (officially known as 
S-3674) had not been transmitted to the 
House before a House Committee had 
prepared a resolution. It was later re- 
ported with every expectation of being 


reducing rates 


imposition of a 


passed. It read: 

Resolved, that the bill, S-3674, in the opin- 
jon of the House, contravenes the first claus¢ 
of the seventh section of the first article 
of the Constitution*® and is an infringement 
of the privileges of the House, and that the 
said bill be taken from the Speaker's table 
and be respectfully returned to the Senate, 
with a message communicating this resolution. 


In short, the House would have none 
of the Senate bill. The House, if this 
resolution passes, cancels out the Sen- 
ate’s action and must begin anew to 
prepare a postal bill. 


Lost but Found 


The Senate, after having given sev- 
eral days of consideration to the Isle of 
Pines Treaty (to give Cuba sovereignty 
over the Isle of up by 
Spain after the Spanish War) was re- 
cently startled (Timer, Feb. 2) by the 
announcement of Dr. Copeland, junior 


Pines, given 


revenue shall orig 
Representatives, but 
concur with 


*“All bills for raising 
inate in the House of 
the Senatc may 
amendments as on other bills.” 


propose of 








Senator from New York, that during 
the 20 years in which the treaty has 
veen in the hands of the Senate await- 
ing ratification, it had disappeared. 

Last week, the original treaty was re- 
discovered. The executive clerk of 
the ‘Senate, poking through the Senate 
library, finally uncovered it, on the fifth 
floor, up under the dome, stained, dusty, 
but whole. 


THE BUDGET 
Kighth Attempt 
Since the 


budget 
regula r 


Government was put 
there 


meetings of the 


upon a system, have 
been 
Federal 


seven meetings with the purpose of 


seven 
“business” organization — 


reducing Federal expenditures. Last 
week, President Coolidge went before 
an cighth meeting to urge the same 
object. In Continental Memorial 
Hall, just a block southwest of the 
White House, 2,000 people assembled 
to hear the 
Lord, Director of the Budget. 
Messrs. Mellon, Hoover, Wilbur, 
Work, Gore, Stone were on the plat 
the Cabinet. Gen 
Staff, and Ad 


there likewise 


President and General 


form representing 
eral Hines, Chief of 
niral Eberle 
“The meeting of the board of dire« 


were 


tors of a corporation with 115,000,000 
Lord 


important 


stockholders,” as General 


fermed it, was deemed 
enough to be broadcast by radio. 

When Mrs. 
gallery, she 
When the 


band (not usually a part of the direc 


Coolidge entered thi 


was given an ovation. 


President entered, the 
tors’ mecting) struck up Lord Jeffery 


Amherst. The President then made 


his point 33 

@ In the fiscal 1921, the Gov- 
ernment spent $5,500,000,000. In the 
present fiscal year (1925) the expen- 
ditures are estimated as $3,534,000,000 
—a reduction of $1,966,000,000. 


q In this four-year period, the pui- 


year 


lic debt will have been reduced about 
$3,198,000,000. 


q The 


thus 


annual savine im interest 


from four 
$134,000 000—thi« 
999 to 865 million dollars. 

@ In the same period Federal taxes 
$2,000,000,- 


vears of economy its 


difference between 


have been reduced about 
000. 

q The next 
year (1926) calls for well under three 
billions in aim 
which will probably be achieved this 


program for the fiscal 


expenditures—an 


year. 
Q The Government payroll for 1924 
$1,680,000,000, including 
ments to pensioners as well as to ac- 
The 


was pay- 


tive employes. individual pay- 





ments should not be decreased, but 
the number of people in the Govern- 
ment service must be curtailed. 

Q The estimated surplus for 1926 is 
$373,000,000, not allowing for fur- 
ther economies nor for increased 
revenue. 

q All economies and surpluses will 
be applied toward decreasing the 
tax burden. 

Said the President: “I had rather 
talk of saving pennies and save them 
than theorize in millions and 
nothing... .” 

The reduction of 
expenditures, 
end to be 
ried on 
of the 
necessary 


Save 


Governmental 
although always an 
desired, cannot be 
forever. With the 
country, the expenditures 
for efficient government 
will rise not only in total but prob- 
ably also per capita. When the 
time comes when expenditures can 
no longer be cut down, if efficiency 
is to be maintained, the only means 
of reducing taxes and balancing the 


car- 
growth 


budget will be by decreasing the na- 
tional debt \lready the field for 
reducing expenditures is” restricted 
as compared to four years ago. The 
which 
be made is exemplified by three an 
week: 1) Red tape, 
the official tying material, is to be 
replaced by white string, because 
the latter is cheaper; 2) post-office 
mail bags will henceforth be made 
of plain instead of 
white canvas with a blue stripe (the 
saving from this last change will be 
about $50,000 a year—less than one 
twenty-third of a cent per capita); 
3) the Weather Bureau 
sending out its daily postcards car- 
institution dat- 
ing from 1881; newspapers are said 


kind of economies can now 


nounced last 


RTay Canvas 


stopped 
rying forecasts—an 


to have made the cards unnecessary. 


PROHIBITION 


Cheap Insurance 


There hardly ever arises an indus- 
licit or illicit, 
which does not, in turn, give rise to 
other industries. As Jonathan Swift 
rhapsodized: 


try, great or small, 


So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey. 
flea in this case is the 
Industry, which preys on 
Lax Citizens. The smaller flea is rep- 
resented by the type of thing ex- 


The great 
Bootleg 


following letter, 
last 
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a firm situate in one of the best 
strects: 


This is not from the Anti-Saloon League 
nor from a prohibition crank, It is from 
analysts who know their subjects. 

You may use alcoholic beverages and, as 
the result, lay yourself open to the use of 
“bum booze.” 

You take a drink oecasionally, treat your 
friends when they come to your home or 
“set ‘em up” for a buyer when he visits 
your office. How good is the stuff? 

It is utterly impossible for anyone to judge 
the quality and contents of any beverage 
from either taste or appearance. 

A chemical analysis will quickly and pos 
itively show the presence of foreign matter, 
and only a chemical analysis will do that. 

The usual cost of a chemical analysis is 
six dollars. We have organized a_ special 
branch of laboratory to specialize in analysis 
of all types of beverages with the result that 
we can do that work at a tremendous sav- 
ing. 

Fifteen dollars a year will insure you 
against any bad “hooch” that you may have. 
It protects you as well as your friends. 

We enclose a subscription blank for this 
special analytical service. Fill it out and 
mail it to us. 

If you care to learn more of this detail 
of our work, just phone or write us. Our 
office is centrally located. Drop in to see us. 

The cheapest form of life insurance you 
can obtain. 


ARMY & NAVY 
No Resignation 

Secretary of the Navy Wilbur served 
notice on the First (Senior) Class »t 
the Naval Academy that the Navy De- 
partment would not consider any resig 
nations which its members might offer 
upon graduation next June. Not only 
that; he sent word that no resignations 
would be considered from any of them 
within two years. 

The reason for this policy is simple: 
last June, many graduates resigned; 
during the year, a large number of 
naval officrs resigned. The action was 
necessary to prevent a dearth of officers. 

To those who may wish to resign, 
the Secretary’s letter bearing these tid- 
ings was a misfortunes 


LABOR 
Defeated? 

The opponents of the Child Labor 
Amendment proposed as a part of 
the Constitution last week burst into 
rejoicing. The news was out that 13 
states had refused to ratify. Since 
three-quarters of the states must 
ratify (that is, 36) if the amendment 
is to be adopted, the opponents 
cheered that the amendment was de 
feated. The proponents took a dif- 
ferent stand. Miss Julia Lathrop, 
Vice President of the National 
League of Women Voters, typified 
their stand when she exclaimed: 
“We have not lost the fight. 

A State once ratifying ratifies for all 
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time, but a State refusing to ratify 
may at any time reconsider.” 

Since most state legislatures are in 
session and have the amendment in 
their calendar, the final score of ratifi- 
cations and rejections cannot be given. 
The score at time of writing stood, 
however, as: 

Ratified by three states: Arkansas, 
California, Arizona; approved by one 
branch of the legislature in New 
Mexico and Montana. 

Rejected by one or both Houses in 
13 states: Georgia, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, ‘Texas, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Ohio, Delaware, Wy- 
oming, Washington and rejected by 
advisory referendum in Massachu- 
setts. 

The significance of this tally is 
that although the ratificationists are 
technically right—the amendment is 
not and cannot be definitely rejected 
—the trend is so definitely avainst 
ratification that for the present, and 
perhaps forever, the proposed 
amendment is done for. 


RADICALS 


Leninism 

What does the name of Nicolai Lenin 
mean in the U. S.—the name of Lenin 
whose corpse lies molding in a great 
marble tomb in a city where Napoleon 
once saw licking flames consume his 
great dream? Does the name of Lenin 
mean more or less than the name of 
John Brown—than the name of Jean 
Paul Marat—men whose names were 
once flames in the mouth of the people 
—whose bodies, too, have gone the way 


of all flesh? 


An answer of a kind was seen, heard, 
felt, last week in Manhattan. Madison 
Square Garden, the great hall which 
has rung with the plaudits of pugilistic 
spectators, which, seven months since, 
was shaken by the frenzied antics of a 
Democratic National Conventinn was 
filled last week, from floor to topmost 
gallery, with 15,000 communists com- 
memorating the first anniversary ol 
Nicolai Lenin’s death. 

The Workers’ Party (Communist) 
summoned the great assemblage. Lit- 
tle red stickers were plastered over the 
“East Side.” Seats were sold at 50c 
each. Before the hour of commence- 
ment, Mayor Hylan’s police, the hired 
guardians of Capital, were turning 
people from the doors. At least 5,000 
were excluded. 

The interior of the ‘Garden was 
aflame. Women in red blouses, women 
in red dresses, men with red neckties 
and red arm bands, made up the 
crowd, 


At the appointed time, two curtains 
slid apart revealing, high lover the 
speakers’ stand, from the same rooi 
where seven months’ ago hung the por- 
traits of Jefferson, of Jackson, of 
Cleveland, of Wilson—there was hang- 
ing the portrait of Nicolai Lenin. 


The meeting was opened by one Ben 
Gitlow, candidate for Vice-President of 
the U. S. on the Communist ticket lasé 
fall. He cried to the multitude: 

“This meeting gives proof to the 
fact that in the United States, as else- 
where, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of toilers pledged to the work 
to which Lenin gave his life. 

“Against the dukes and princesses 
coming here to campaign against us, 
against the Mussolinis and Hillquits, 
we declare we will arouse proletarians 
to demand recognition by the capital- 
istic United States of Soviet Russia.” 

Another man came _ forward to 
speak. Only a few days before, he 
had been released from the prisons of 
Michigan, pending an appeal of a con- 
viction under the criminal syndicalism 
law of that state. For five minutes, 
the audience cheered and shouted. At 
length he, ‘Charles E. Ruthenberg, Sec- 
retary of the Workers Party, ex- 
claimed: 

“Prisons have only one effect upon 
revolutionists. Prisons can only steel 
their will and increase their deter- 
mination to strike blow after blow 
until the ugly capitalistic system which 
puts men in prison, is swept away. 
The greatest thing in the history of tne 
human race was the proletarian revolu- 
tion in Russia in 1917. 

“The class of oppression today 
faces a new kind of enemy such as ne 
capitalist class has faced before. It is 
Leninism, by which we can mobilize 
the masses, Jay low the capitalistic 
Government in the United States, es 
tablish a proletariat State and create a 
new communistic society.” 

For four hours the meeting went 
on, Resolutions were passed for 
recognizing Soviet Russia, for the re- 
lease of political prisoners (Tom 
Mooney, Sacco.and Vanzetti were men- 
tioned) for the repeal of laws against 
anarchy and criminal syndicalism. 

At length a 14-year-old boy, an Or- 
ganizer of the Young Workers League, 
was led forward to address 400 chil- 
dren who were in front. He had his 
speech by heart, but occasionally he 
stumbled and was prompted by Ben 
Gitlow. 

‘Down with capitalism!” he cried. 
“Up with the Soviet Republic!” 

The boy exhorted, the children 
shouted, the grown-ups yelled 
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FARMERS 
Action Requested 


In quick succession the President's 
Agricultural Conference presented its 
second and third reports, following iis 
first on the livestock situation (TIME, 
Jan. 26). The second report dealt 
with proposals for legislative reliet, 
the third with improved administration. 

Second Report. Legislation should 
take the form of: 1) Removing an) 
obstacles to farmers’ 
pooling their products, exchanging ia 


cooperatives’ 
formation, etc.; 2) providing Federal 
advice and assistance to farmers’ co- 
Operatives; 3) providing a voluntary 
form of registration with the Federal 
Government, coupled with Federal ex- 
amination of books to satisfy farmers, 
purchasers and others, as to the good 
management and sound condition of 
\ special board of five 
members—the Secretary of Agricui- 
ture, the Secretary of Commerce and 


cc Operativ es. 


three members with salaries of $12,- 
000— to be chosen by the cooperatives 
to coordinate Federal activities as out 
lined above. 

Third Report. Efforts should be 
made to improve the spirit of sym- 
pathetic co6peration in Federal agen- 
cies dealing with agriculture, and to 
improve their efficiency by preventing 
jealousies and duplication of effort. 
Efforts should be made to strengthen 
he banks serving farmers, especially 


1 
by enlarging the national bank sys- 
tem. The activities of the Government 


against 
animal and plant diseases, and in gath- 
ering market and crop information, al- 
ready valuable, should be improved and 


in establishing quarantines 


extended. The Codperative Marketing 
Board (suggested in the Second Re- 
port) should be empowered to repre- 
ent the farmers before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to secure more 
favorable freight rates. A dministra- 
tion of the tax law should be under- 
liberal spirit toward 
Tariff 


Commission should aggressively un- 


taken in a 
farmers’ cooperatives. The 
dertake investigations of the needs of 
agriculture so that there can be prompt 
tariff adjustments from time to time. 


= — 
POLITICAL NOTES 

Invitations to President Coolidge’s 
inauguration were sent to the Govern 
ors of all the states. The first “regret” 
to be received was from Governor 
Blaine of Wisconsin, the only North- 
ern state which did not give its elec- 
toral vote to Mr. Coolidge. 


Emile Daeschner (see Page 1), new 
French Ambassador at Washington, 








nternational 
THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 
He went to a hotel 


found he could not take up residence 
in the French Embassy. M. Jusserand, 
retiring after 22 years of service, had 
carried away most of the furniture, 
which was his own, M. Daeschner 
vent to a hotel and Premier Herriot 
promised he would receive “fine French 
furniture of the antique style.” 


Beck, Solicitor General of 

S., recently published a second 

edition of his book on the U. S. Con- 
stitution bearing an introduction by 
Calvin Coolidge and a dedication, to 
“the Masters of the Bench of Gray’s 
Inn [London]”. <A previous edition 
had been dedicated to “the Honorable 
Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney-Gen 
eral of the United States, a true and 
loyal friend, a fair and chivalrous foe.” 


Magnus Johnson, Farmer-Labor 
Senator, defeated for reélection in 
Minnesota last November prepared to 
contest the election of his victorious 
opponent Thomas D. Schall, now a 
Representative from Minnesota. It 
was understood that the chief accusa 
tion was to be that Mr. Schall, who 
is blind, was supported by a slush fund 
of $80,000 raised by bootleggers. 


e . . 


The State Department sent word to 
the Mexican Government that barring 
objection, it would send Major Gold 








man of the Biological Survey to in- 
vestigate the winter homes of migra- 
tory birds in Mexico. A treaty for the 
protection of such birds was also pro- 
posed. 


In Tennessee, the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted 71 to 5 to pass a 
hill prohibiting the teaching of Fvolu- 
tion in common schools. 


\Villiam M. Butler, ex-Republican 
Campaign manager, new Senator from 
Massachusetts, made his first impor- 
tant public speech since taking office 
at a dinner in Boston, declaring that 
the election of 1924 was the great- 
est “thinking election” since 1896, 


Through cold and winter weather, 
Chauncey M. Depew, nearly 91, went 
to the Pilgrim’s banquet in Manhat- 
tan, spoke, saying: “What's the mat- 
ter with Congress? Well, you have 
to be in Congress to understandd,” 
was reélected President of the so- 
ciety with Elihu Root, John W. 
Davis, in his corps of officers. 


The cream-colored| limestone | sar- 
cophagus in a recess in the south 
wall of Bethlehem Chapel in Wash- 
ington Cathedral was put in_ place. 
On the sarcophagus was carved a 
crusader’s cross and the inscription: 
“Woodrow Wilson, 1856-1924.” 


\roused because some newspapers 
printed accounts of an _ executive 
(secret) Session of the Senate, Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania proposed a res 
olution to exclude from the Senate 
press gallery the representatives of any 
paper doing such a thing. 


Roy Asa Haynes, Prohibition Com 
received a temperance 
medal bearing a temperance certifi- 


missioner, 


cate signed by James Madison, An 
drew Jackson and John Quincy Adams 
in 1834. It was sent from Los An 
geles by President Jackson’s great 
grandson, Andrew Jackson IV, who 
asked a job in the Prohibition Unit. 


Members of Congress and other 
Washingtonians received a_ royal 
proclamation inviting them to join 
the ‘“Chivalric citizenry” of the 
“Royal and Beneficent Domain” of 
the “Knights of the Flaming Sword,” 
a rival of the Ku Klux Klan now 
being advanced by William J. Sim- 
mons, one-time promoter of the Klan. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Pilgrims’ Dinner 

Eating dinners is a peculiar custom 
of the English which has great sig- 
nificance. At Oxford a man’s first 
duty is to “keep term,” without which, 
work as he may, he cannot possibly ob- 
tain a degree. “Keeping term,” 
brought down to its final analysis, 
consists in eating a given number of 
dmners at his college. In London, a 
law student at the Inns of Court must, 
if he ever hopes to become a barrister, 
eat at least three dinners in the hall 
of his particular inn. Thus, by the 
time a politician has been through Ox- 
ford and becomes a barrister-at-law, 
dinner-eating has become a_ firmly 
fixed habit. Small wonder that British 
statesmen make such great use of ban- 
quets to deliver even the most impor- 
tant of their speeches. 

U. S. Ambassadors are early intro- 
duced to this quaint English custom. 
It is now a part of the London Am- 
hassador’s duty to eat dinner with the 
Pilgrims on his arrival and again on 
his departure. 

So the day came around when Frank 
B. Kellogg, U. S. Secretary of State 
designate, but still functioning as U. S. 
Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's, sat down with the Prince of 
Wales, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Winston S. Churchill, the veteran ex- 
Premier and statesman Lord Balfour 
and a goodly sprinkling of Cabinet 
Ministers and foreign Ambassadors. 
The Pilgrims were giving Mr. Kel- 
logg the usual send-off dinner. 

Winston (“Winnie”) Churchill, as- 
suredly the superlatively coruscating 
member of Mr. Baldwin's Ministry, 
rose to propose Mr. Kellogg’s health, 
a seemingly inevitable preliminary 
which permits the speaker to descant 
upon other matters. Referring to the 
honored guest, Mr. Churchill said: 

“What he thinks of us is more im- 
portant than what we think of him. 
1 hope, first of all, that Mr. Kellogg 
will tell his fellow citizens that the 
British people are people of a true 
democracy—that any Government of 
this country rests on popular will.” 

Then, with rather poor taste—a fail- 
ing of the Marlboroughs—he read the 
menu, gloated pseudo-maliciously over 
the fact that cocktails went with hors 
dceuvres, sherry with the soup, sau- 
terne with the fish, red wine with the 
entrée, champagne with the chicken, 
port for toasts to the King and Presi- 
dent, brandy with the coffee. 


As all speakers must, the Chancellor 
spoke of the Washington Arms Con- 











ference and went on to speak “with 
obvious pride” of the British Navy. 
Of the former he said in part: 

“IT don’t underrate the greatness of 
the sacrifice of tradition or the im- 
mense change in public policy which 


© Wide World. 
Mr. CHURCHILL 
He read the menu, gloated 


this agreement involves, so far as this 
country is concerned. There is no 
comparison between the positions of 
this crowded island, dependent for 
four-fifths of the food it eats on sup- 
plies from other parts of the globe, 
and the vast continent which is self- 
contained in every respect.” 

Mr. Kellogg then pushed back his 
chair, rose to his feet, amid the usual 
polite plaudits, said: ; 

“I take this opportunity to express 
to all officials of the British Govern- 
ment my sincere thanks for their 
kindly welcome and most generous 
hospitality during my stay. It has 
been to me an exceedingly interesting 
and instructive year, and I shall carry 
away with me the most vivid picture 
of a year crowded with memorable 
events. 

“During my service as the Ameri 
can Ambassador, my relations with the 
Foreign Office officials have been most 
gratifying. On both sides, every prob- 
iem has been approached with a spirit 
of frankness, tolerance and under- 
standing of the position of each of our 
countries. We have not always agreed, 
and will not in the future, ‘but at least 
we understand each other, and have 
been and will be able to discuss our 
differences, our international and 
world problems frankly with a mutual 





desire for adjustment. The greatest 
hope for the future relations of our 
countries is a better knowledge of each 
other.” 

The retiring Ambassador went on to 
glorify at great length the work done 
last year in the interests of world 
peace. He saw in the growth of toler- 
ance a sure cure for Europe's ills, po- 
litical, financial and economic; as a 
result he predicted new conferences 
to settle many outstanding difficulties 
which at present make for war. 


On the subject of gold, which all 
financial London is madly discussing 
(Time, Jan. 19), the Ambassador re- 
marked: 

“T look forward with hope to the day 
when there will be a free gold market 
in England, and in all Europe. I re- 
member talking with a distinguished 
banker in London within the last three 
months, and he said: ‘Your country 
has most of the goid in the world. 
What are you going to do with it?’ 
My answer was: ‘Bring the pound 
sterling to a gold basis and restore the 
currencies of Europe, and the gold 
question will settle itself. ” 

Finally, as all things mundane must, 
Mr. Kellogg’s speech came to an end: 

“I cannot but express my gratifica- 
tion for the opportunity | have had to 
become more intimately acquainted 
with the statesmen and peoples of Eu- 
rope, particularly in this country; to 
learn more of their national aspirations 
and social and economic conditions. 
It has been to me an instructive and 
interesting experience.” 


Trish Distress 


The news went abroad: 


Ireland is 
starving. 

The west of Ireland suffered for lack 
of potatoes (its staple food) for the 
lack of peat (its staple fuel). The 
Free State Government rushed aid io 
the stricken area, fed daily 18,000 per- 
sons, distributed much free coal. 

The significance of the famine, which 
William T. Cosgrove, President of the 
Free State Cabinet, called “much ex- 
aggerated,”’ and which [Eamon De 
Valera, Anglophobe Republican leader, 
declared was an “English press scare.” 
is to be found in the fact that hungry 
men stir the most dangerous political 
discontent. 

President (Premier) Cosgrave, who 
has recently returned to Ireland from 
the south of France, where he basked 
jn the sunshine for his health’s sake, 
finds himself in a difficult situation 
Bye-elections for ten constituencies 
must be held, and this in the face of 
Republican attacks and adverse criti- 





cism from his own party has given Mr. 
Cosgrave food for grave reflection. 

He is criticized adversely for ex- 
travagance, for maintaining a larger 
army than conditions warrant, for 
costly foreign embassies. But more 
striking than this are comments from 
Mrs. ‘Casement, widow of the notori- 
ous Roger Casement, executed during 
the war for treason, from St. Johu 
Ervine, famed Irish novelist and dra- 
matist, from John Dillon, onetime 
leader of the Home Rule Party. 

Mrs. Casement, who certainly has 
no reason to love the English, described 
the depths to which Ireland has sunk 
since the establishment of the Free 
State with horror; Ireland’s former 
troubles seem like pale grievances. 
Mr. Ervine, traveling between King- 
ston and Cork, said he discovered 
among the people “bitterness of disillu- 
sion, great discontent, deep pessimism 
about the future, frequent lament over 
the departure of the British.” Mir. 
Dillon declared expressively: “The old 
lrish Party has been accused of boss- 
ing, but, my God! I never thought that 
| would live to see what is taking 
place today under an Irish Govern- 
ment. When we look back on the days 
when we were oppressed by [:ngland, 
it would seem like Paradise if we 
could get the same kind of oppression 
now.” 

The so-called famine has come, 
therefore, at a time when Mr. Cos- 
grave’s troubles are perhaps greatest, 
but by no means insuperable 


The Grit ddministration 


On the morrow of the reassembly 
of the Canadian Parliament at Ot- 
tawa, certain signs have taken form, 
clearly indicating that Premier Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie King, temporal 
and spiritual successor of Canada’s 
sreat Prime Minister, Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, intends to throw the coun 
try a bone of contention by asking 
the Governor General to dissolv: 
Parliament and call a general elec 
tion. 

Of these signs, as yet only ab- 
stractly visible, the principal one is 
that Premier Kine is feeling strong 
enough to face the country and con 
fident enough that the Grits* can 
score an even greater victory than 
they did in the last Dominion elec- 
tion. These considerations are ma 
terially strengthened by the fact that 
a number of recent bye-elections 
have resulted in victories for the 
Liberal Party now in power, thus re- 


*Grits—Liberals, Oppositional epithet, ap- 
parently first uttered in scornful admiration 
at the Liberal Party’s plucky fiight for po- 
litical recognition. 
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flecting to some extent public approba- 
tion of the policies of the Government. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Vremicr came forward, last week, 
and threatened that any obstruction 
of his policies on the part of the 
Opposition (strongest in the Senate) 
would be met with a general elec- 
tion, although fhe Government’s 
lease of political life does not legally 
expire until next year.* It was the 
opinion among certain opposition 
sages that the Premier would be ob 
liged to use his threat; for it was 
and is thought improbable that the 
Conservative Senators (majority 
group) will stoop to swallow the 
pie made for them by Chef King. 
The latter may repeat in vain that 
there is no pie like his, be it ever so 
humble. 

With the prospect of an early gen- 
eral election, some peculation has 
been Ihe ird on the probable planks 
on which the Liberals will carry on 
their campaign. Three main issues 
have been named: 1) ‘Tariff Re- 
form, 2) Senate Reform, 3) Railway 
Freight Rates 

Tariff Reform. Canadian Liberals, 
like their elder brothers in Britain, 
are confirmed free traders, but here 
the analogy has to be reversed. Pro- 
tection is as much of an accepted 
political dogma as is Free ‘Trade in 
the Mother Country, with this great 
difference: a swing from Free Trade 

‘In Canada a Parliament is elected for 
five years at longest but in case of a govern 
ment defeat, Parliament may be dissolved and 


the next to meet starts a new period of five 
years. 
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to Protection in Britain would not 
have the immediate consequences 
that a swing from Protection to 
Free Trade would have in Canada; 
for, in the latter case, the country 
would be thrown open to the ex- 
ploitation of the U. S. mass produc- 
tion magnates, against whom the 
comparatively juvenile industrialists 
of Canada could not stand. Any 
Canadian Premier that had the cour- 
age to go to the country on such an 
issue would fall; Premier King nat- 
urally does not raise the issue, but 
the Progressives and the Conserva- 
lives do. 

The Progressive Party, which has 
as its leader, Robert Forke, M. P. 
for Brandon, Manitoba, and as its 
disciple that intrepid Irishman Rob- 
ert A. Hoey, M. P., for Springfield, 
Manitoba, is essentially a farmers’ 
party of the West. This party has 
recently lost faith in Protection, 
which is understandable enough: 
for, if the protective tariff were 
done away with, they would stand 
to gain by being enabled to buy 
farm implements, etc., cheaper and 
at the same time risk nothing, their 
ereat wheat markets being unaffect- 
ed. For all they cared, industry 
could go by the board. 

The Conservatives, ardc.t cham- 
pions of Protection, want the pro- 
teciive tariffs raised to wher2 they 
were before Premier King reduced 
them a year ago, or even higher. 
Upon these reductions they base the 
present depression of business con- 
ditions now being felt in the great 
Dominjon, and doubtless (to theu 
own satisfaction) they can prove it. 

Thus Premier King stands be 
tween the Progressives and the Con- 
servatives. He believes his legs 
trong enough to support him 
throughout an election and an en 
suing five years of power. 

Senate Reform. This is the “big 
issue” and one that has often been 
heard of in Canada. Premier King, 
here joined by the Vroyressives, is 
determined to reduce not only the 
powers of the Senate but its very 
composition. He would reduce the 
powers of the Senate to the undiz- 
nified status abhorred by the British 
lords; that is, he would make i! an 
empty debating chamber with a sus- 
pensory veto whereby any measure 
passed three times by the Canadian 
House of Commons would become 
the land’s law no matter what the 
Senate thought about it. As regards 
the composition of the Senate, the 
Premier would have the Senators 
elected (not appointed) for  deti- 
nite periods and with a definite re- 
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tiring age.* There can be no douht 
that such radical legislation, if car- 
ried, would not only impair the dig- 
nity of that august House (make it 
a forum of party politics rather than 
a custodian of national rights and 
liberties as at present), but would re 
move a pillar of the Constitution, 
as well as such hoary Senators as 
nonagenarian George Casimir Des 
saulles, Dean of the Senate, and a 
most active man. 

But it is easier to talk about Sen- 
ate Keform than to accomplish it, 
as no less a Canadian statesman 
than Sir Wilfred Laurier found out. 
The House of Commons can initi 
ate and pass a bill; of that there is 
no doubt. The bill would necessar 
ily take the form of an amendment 

the British North America Act 

Canadian Constitution)} and 
lat requires—irrespective of wheth 
er the bill were passed over the 
heads of the venerable Senators, which 
is impossible—an address from both 
Houses of the Canadian Parliament 
requesting the Mother Parliament at 
Westminster to amend the Act. Thus 
it becomes apparent that the rights 
and privileges of the Senate cannot 
be altered except by the consent of 
the Senate itself. 


Freight Rates. The Drogressives 
want a uniform freight rate applicabk 
to all sections of Canada and appat 
ently Premier King’s past flirtations 
with the Progressives have resulted 
in his agreement to the measure 
This subject is extremely intricate 
and is virtually a fight between pol 
ities and the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way, but whether it is practical pol 
itics is doubtful. 


The Premier's maternal grand 
father was William Lyon Macken 
ie, the “Little Rebel” of the Rebe! 
lion of 1837. His father’s name was 
King and he (the present Premier) 
Was christened William Lyon Mac 
kenzie, but so distinguished a nam 
is Mackenzie in Canadian annals tha 

“Senators ari t} 


mcommendation of the Prime Minisier | 


«© Governor-General under the ¢ 


of Canada, 


app inted for life n 


+The Constitution of Canada, which ma 


the Dominion a federated state, is diametr 

cally opposed to the U. S. Constitution 

The 48 United States of America endow the 
Federal Government with only such part of 
their sovereignty as they have ceded In 
Canada, the Federal Government exercises 
full sovereignty and allows to the nine proy 
inces (Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Saskatche 
wan) and Yukon and the North-West Ter 
ritories only such legislative and adminis 
trative powers as directly concern them 
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he decided to style himself Macken 
zie King, 

In his earlier days he was knewn 
as “Billy,” received his education at 
the Universities of Toronto, Har- 
vard, Chicago; and, in a distressful 
interlude in an otherwise progres 
sively successful career, he was said 
to have wandered about Chicago 
“ragged and cold.” 

Today, at 51 years of age, he can 
easily be detected in the House of 
Commons, where he is prone to 
wield his fists aad “bellow with lungs 
of brass.” In stature he is short, 
fat, broad, with massive chin and 
jaws and a red face. When speak 
ing, he rocks himself on his toes 
and heels, his corpulence advancing 
and receding alternately. Before his 
corpulent days, it was said that he 
could “box, chop wood, throw 
trunks.” 

\part from having written two 
books (of no great merit) on econo 
mics the Premier is unquestionably 
a clever man, although even his best 
friends would deny that he was “bril 
liant.” Perhaps that is the fault ol 
his old chief, Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
whose mantle Mr. Mackenzie King 
now finds about his shoulders. His 
speech is fluent and of mellow tone, 
his diction eloquent, but he has none 
of that courteous power with which 
Sir Wilfred was blest. 

Before and during part of the war, 
Mr. Mackenzie Kine was engaged 
in industrial research for the Rocke 
feller Institute. Many Canadians 
thought that he should have been at 
the War; and, when he returned to 
Canada actively to enter politics, hi 
was “the most unpopular man in Ot 
tawa.” But so successfully did he 
defend himself in the House, by de 
clarin that he was Of more value 
to the world in his work than lh 
would have been at the front, that 
societv’s front doors opened to him 

By and large, the Premier is pop 
ulat His correctly and excellently 
tailored clothes give him a quiet dig 
h, refreshed by his chubby 
\squith 


nity whi 

enialitvy, won from Mrs 

(now Countess of Oxford), when she 

visited the country in 1922, the epi 
of "AS el : 


FRANCE 
A. S. D. 


he initials A. S. D. stand for Ar- 
bitration, Security and Disarmament 
keynotes of French foreign policy 
In the Chamber of Deputies was 
made last week “a speech of Poincaré 
through the mouth of Herriot.’ The 
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latter, alarmed at the récent Mon- 
archical doings in Germany, deliv- 
cred himself of a three hours’ ora- 
tion. He was working for peace— 
France’s actions at Geneva proved 
that, (Timer, May 5) but he would 
never give up the security of his 
country while militarism was fos- 
tered on the other side of the Rhine. 


He reminded the enthusiastic Dep- 
uties that France gave up her his- 
torical claims to the Rhine as ‘her 
military frontier in return for a tri 
partite defense treaty(’ U. S., Brit- 
ain, France) which never material 
ized. “But now,” he continued, 
“while France is being asked to keep 
and is seeking to keep her engage- 
ments, has she not a right to say to 
her allies and associates, ‘Remem 
be r your own engagements, re-read 
the texts of the discussions during 
the framing of the peace treaty 
Vhink how, while France is seeking 
to establish peace, she has a dagget 
pointing within a few centimeters o! 
her heart and is asking only that 


this dag Cl be removed.’ 5 


He referred to the strong position 
which ex-Crown Prince Rupprecl 
“virtual Kin of Bavaria” is in, 
asked: “Have we not treated too 
lightly the return of the Crown 
Prince (Friedrich Wilhelm, son of 
the ex-Kaiser?", accused Germany 
of not having even begun moral dis 
armament. But France, he said, was 
not discouraged 

“We will work for peace and we 
will work for the security not only 
of our country, but for the security 
of peace. But let no one think that 
in seeking the security and peace oi 
the world Government will ne- 
rlect its fin ~harge of providing se 
curity for its own country.” 

At the conclusion of his speech 
there were loud cries of affichag 
(printing and posting of the speecii 
throughout France). After some d 
sension, caused by Alexander Varenne, 
Socialist leader, trying to introduce 
supplementary sentence to the speech, 
affichage was carried 541 to 32 votes, 
the Oppositio Communists excepted, 
voting for the Government Pari 
newspapers offered nothing but prai 

(For Chancellor Luther’s answer 

GERMANY.) 


Vatican Issue 

for many months, the question 
withdrawing the French Embassy 
the Vatican has been one of the great 


issues on the horizon for French cd 
mestic politics. Opposition came from 
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a staunch conservative section of 
Catholics, but nowhere was feeling so 
hostile as in the two long-lost prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Nor was this all. In France, the 
Church is completely and utterly di- 
vorced from politics and education. 
Not so in Alsace and Lorraine (TIME, 
Sept. 8). It was only perfectly nat- 
ural that the Government at Paris 
should wish the two Provinces to be 
governed by the same laws as is the 
rest of France and that was indeed 
its policy. But the Alsatians and Lor- 
rainers resisted. The old laws which 
they had enjoyed under Kaiser Wil- 
helm were good enough for them. 
Never would they give them up. Such 
a firm stand embarrassed Premier 
Herriot who announced that French 
laws would progressively be applied 
to the two Provinces. That pro- 
nouncement, in turn, was met with 
stone-wall opposition. 

In the past week, Premier Herriot 
made the startling discovery that the 
Concordat concluded between the Vati- 
can and Napoleon in 1801 was still in 
force, which means that Alsace and 
Lorraine will be allowed to keep their 
laws and to have representation at the 
Holy See.* 

Said the Premier to the Chamber 
of Deputies: 

“The régime of the Concordat will 
continue to be applied to Alsace-Lor- 
raine until Parliament has definitely 
decided otherwise. The modus viv- 
endi was easily found and we will apply 
it loyally and sincerely, Our attitude 
is based on the principle that the gen- 
eral régime of France cannot be ap- 
plied brusquely to Alsace-Lorraine; 
while on the other hand, we cannot 
apply to entire France the religious 
status now in force in the recovered 
provinces.” 

This was indeed a great victory, for 
it destroyed at one sweep the Catho- 
lic opposition of the Alsace and Lor- 
raine Deputies and left the way open 
for an early suppression of the Vati- 
can Embassy, which followed promptly 
when the Deputies set their approval 
on it by a vote of 314 to 250, 


GERMANY 
Reply 


To Premier Herriot of France, who 
attacked Germany as a menace (see 
France), Chancellor Luther replied in 
a speech to foreign journalists at the 
Wilhelmstrasse (German Foreign Of- 
fice) : 

“T find it difficult to reconcile the 


*The two Provinces will be represented by 
a Charge d’Affaires Delegate. 
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Herriot of that speech with the Her- 
riot | knew in London.” He went on 
to deny the allegations of the French 
Premier, to say that the drilling of a 
few thousand students was unimportant 
because they had no arms, that the 
amount of war material found was in- 
significant compared to the amount de- 
stroyed; moreover there were no muni- 
tions factories, no modern fortresses, 
hardly any artillery. “Does M. Her- 
riot really believe the details repeated 
by him can be looked upon, even re- 
motely, as proof of a threat against 
France’s security?” 

At the close of his speech, the Chan- 
cellor said that his Government was not 
reactionary but founded upon a basis of 
goodwill of a large section of the coun- 
try. He strongly deprecated the fact 
that the “Allies assumed the right to 
treat us as though we were standing 
at the bar of justice and handing out 
a verdict while we know nothing of the 
indictment or the evidence. . . . M. 
Herriot’s program of arbitration se- 
curity and disarmaments I can accept 
for Germany.” 


Birthday 


“Let us today vow never to rest 
until the old yellow Imperial banner 
and the purple Royal standard wave 
again over the ancient Hohenzollern 
palace in Berlin.” 

Thus did the Kreus-Zeitung, ultra 
Monarchist journal of Berlin, celebrate 


ex-Kaiser Wilhelm’s 66th birthday 


(Jan. 27). 

The day was filled with partisan 
wranglings and Imperial and Repub- 
lican flags. Monarchists fierily cham 
pioned the ex-Kaiser or else sadly 
shook their heads and sighed for “the 
old days.” The Left Parties attacked 
the ex-Kaiser and his “willing tool” 
the Luther Government. Many broken 
heads resulted from many brawls. 

For those Monarchists who gloomed 
about the Kaiser of Doorn’s melancholy 
condition, the Volkeszeitung, Socialist 
journal, spoke of “Laughing Wilhelm 


in his park at Doorn.” 


Praise 


U. S. Ambassador Alanson B 
Iloughton has been accredited to Ger- 
many for about three years and in all 
that time he has allegedly never made 
a speech. But, during the past week, 
he broke precedent, delivered an ora- 
tion at a dinner given by the American 
Luncheon Club of Berlin in honor of 
Baron von Maltzan, new German Am- 


bassador to the U. S. in succession to 
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Dr. Wiedfeldt, retiring to look after 
the firm of Krupps. 

After painting a dark picture of 
Germany’s immediate past and a rosy 
canvas of her future, Mr. Houghton, 
soon to be U. S. Ambassador to Britain 
(where he will not be allowed to re- 
main silent), proposed a toast to Baron 
von Maltzan whom he described as 
“always calm, always steady, with an 
unshaken belief in Germany’s future 
and with an eager desire to rebuild her 
relations with America on a lasting 
basis of peace,” : 


HUNGARY 
Narrow 


revolver. Ping! 
Plop! answered the 


Crack! went a 
went a bullet. 
woodwork of a Hungarian train as 
the lead buried itself. 

Inside a compartment, Admiral 
Nagybanya von Horthy, Regent of 
Hungary, removed his hat, wiped 
his brow. He had narrowly escaped 
assassination. 

The would-be assassin made good 


his escape. 


Possibly there are few more unpopu- 
lar figures in Hungary than Admiral 
Nicholas Horthy von Nagybanya, pres- 
ent Regent of Hungary (whatever 
that may mean), son of a rich Protes- 
tant farmer in the district of Szolnok. 

As a naval officer, there is no deny- 
ing that Horthy was able; he rose 
rapidly, was transferred to the Gen- 
eral Staff, became a naval aide-de-camp 
to Kaiser and K6énig Franz Josef. In 
the early part of the War, he proved 
himself as brave and loyal an officer as 
ever the Emperor had and, when the 
Germans crushed a mutiny at Cattaro, 
he proved himself astute enough to 
take the credit. 

The Admiral was selected in 1918 
to fulfill the baneful task of handing 
over the stricken Empire’s fleet to the 
enemy. To men whose whole lives 
had been spent in the Navy, this meant 
great shame and dishonor. Most of 
the high naval officers sadly put their 
balls and 
tried to forget their humiliation. Not 
so Horthy. 


breakfast and dinner found him be 


clothes away with moth 


Morning, noon and night 


decked as an admiral. If he went 
shooting in the Royal Forest near Go 
d6ll6, his uniform was with him; he 
took it off when he went to bed and 
upon the rare occasions when he 
And, as if a uniformed 


Admiral of a non-existent Navy were 


played tennis 
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not ridiculous enough, he took to riding 
a white horse, a grotesque proceeding 
for an Admiral which earned him well- 
merited derision. 

Most people believe that it was 
Horthy that crushed the Bolsheviki. 
This is not so for when, in 1919, he 
entered Budapest on his white charger 
at the head of the ‘National Army, the 
Bolsheviki had already fallen under 
the coup de grace delivered by the Ru- 
manian Army. But, none the less, 
Horthy has consented to take the credit. 

Today he is Regent of Hungary. 
For whom he is Regent is not clear; 
many believe for himself, although inc 
declared at one time that he was hold- 
ing the fort for banished Kaiser Kar}. 
But, when the latter returned for the 
first time, Horthy successfully op- 
posed him and, on his second attempt, 
to seize the throne, the Admiral fought 
him, had him handed over to the Allies, 
who took him to Madeira. In all 
fairness, Horthy was obliged to op- 
pose the return of his Monarch, for the 
armieg of the Little Entente were 
mobilizing on Hungary’s frontiers. His 
alleged insolent attitude toward the 
Kaiser and the shelling of the Im- 
perial train were unnecessary acts; and 
the royal state in which he now lives 
has firmly impressed upon a large per- 
centage of the Hungarian people that 
the cavalry Admiral Inquisitioner of 
the White Terror, the Protestant apos- 
tate (he embraced Roman Catholicisin 
when he became Regent, “not unmind- 
ful,” say some, “of the Hungarian 
basic law which limits succession to 
the throne to Roman Catholics”) is not 
only a traitor to his King, but a man 
deserving the utmost contempt from 
the country and the world at large. 


TURKEY 
Exchangeable? 

More than ten years have passed 
since the Treaty of London was signed 
(1913), when the Powers set the 
boundary of Turkey-in-Europe along 
a line drawn from Enos on the Aegean 
Sea to Medea on the Black Sea. The 
Powers should have fixed a straight 
line, because, a little later, the Turks 
successfully upkeld their claim to ter- 
ritory within a curved line that took 
in Adrianople. 


Last Week, the Turk deported His 
All Holiness Constantinos VI, Ecu 
menical Patriarch of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, because he was not a 
Turkish citizen. The Treaty of Lau- 
sanne (Time, Aug. 6, 1923), which 
ended the Greek War and the War 


TIME 


\DMIRAL HortTHy 
Asa naval of ficer, oes he was able 


between Turkey and the Allies, stipu- 
lated that Turkey should in no way in- 
terfere with the Patriarchate. To 
this the Turk now replies: “I have not 
interfered with the Patriarchate but 
with the Patriarch.” 

Be that as it may, the Turkish As- 
sistant Director of Police in Constan 
tinople received a cipher message from 
the Grand National Assembly at’ An- 
gora, new capital of Turkey, instruct- 
ing him to deport the Patriarch. At 
the early hour of 6:30 a. m., the 
police official called upon His All Holi- 
ness, apprised him of his imminent de 
parture, courteously saw him through 
passport technicalities and safely upon 
an ordinary train which  forthwiih 
chugged him to Salonika. — 

In Greece, public opinion flew into a 
virulent huff. The Government sent 
a stiff note to Turkey, charging that 
country with a flagrant- breach of en 
gagements entered into under treatics 
affecting Grece. It was further alleged 
by the Greek Government that the 
Mixed Commission, which is overseeing 
the transfer of Greek and Turk to 
their respective lands, have decided 
that the Patriarch was unexchange- 
able*. Acting President Paul Koun- 
douriotis canceled a diplomatic recep 
tion. As a sign of grief, Parliament 
was adjourned. Conscripts of the 1923 
class, whose disbandment was ordered, 
were commanded to stay with the 
War murmurs were in the air. 
thought 


colors. 
The Government was 


*The Greek Government was wrong and 
technically, Turkey was within her rights, for 
the Mixed Commission decided that, as the 
Patriarch had arrived in Constantinople af 
ter the Armistice, he was exchangeable. The 


Commission, however, recommended that he 


be allowed to remain in Turkey. 
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likely, however, to refer the matter to 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague, and, if Turkey 
opposed the Court's verdict, to with- 
draw the Greek diplomatic representa- 
tive at Angora, which might be inter- 
preted as a declaration of war. 

Meantime, the Government sent out 
to all the parliaments of the world a 
protest against the expulsion and a 
statement of its attitude. Said the 
Ethniki Phoni, Government organ: 

“Turkey will only decide to become 
reasonable when the nations she op- 
presses rise against her. We favor 
peace, but it must be a just peace, based 
on respect for existing treaties.” 

The Archbishop of Athens sent the 
following message to the heads of all 
‘Christian ‘Churches in the major 
nations: 

“The Turks’ hostility toward the 
Christians, which has manifested itself 
in many acts of indescribale brutality, 
has led them to expel Patriarch Con- 
stantinos from his See. 

“Just as 100 years ago, they hanged 
Patriarch Gregorius V., 
fore the eyes of the civilized world and 
international treaties, 


SO today, be- 


in defiance of 
they have expelled Constantinos VI, 
with the object of abolishing the Patri- 
archate, which for centuries has been 
the centre of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion through which Europe was re- 
generated. 

“This act of the Turks constitutes a 
vital blow at the existence of Chris- 
tianity in lands still under Turkish 
domination. We beg the heads of the 
churches of Europe and America to 
raise their voices in protest and to 
exhort their nations to intervene for 
the cessation of this Turkish on- 
slaught upon Christianity and to de 
mand the reinstatement of the Patri- 
arch to his See.” 


IRAQ 
Multi-Democratic 


Democracy—government by the 
people—nowhere exists. The nearest 
approach to it is in Switzerland, where 
referenda can be taken on the initiative 
of the people; but, even in other so- 
called democracies, representative gov- 
ernment, with all its flaws, is the most 
perfectly practical form of government 
known; and its success is undoubtedly 
determined in ratio to the political 
consciousness of the people. 

When, however, representative gov- 
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ernment is introduced into backward 
countries whose populace is for the 
most part ignorant and whose leaders 
are often corrupt, it becomes nothing 
short of a farce. 

At Bagdad, capital of Iraq, officials 
decided to postpone a general election 
for the first national parliament. The 
circumstances were unique; The popu 
lation of the country—man, woman and 
child—is not more than 3,000,000; oi 
these, only male subjects 20 years oi 
age may vote. When the register of 
the electorates was completed, it was 
found that no fewer than 10,000,000 
persons had registered as voters. 


TURKEY 
Dead 


In the dim old days when it was a 
mighty nation, Turkey was known as 
the home of the “Terrible Turk”; but, 
as the Sultan began to wobble on his 
gilded throne Turkey 
Sick Man of Europe”’—a phrase coined 
by Nicolas I* of Russia. 


became “the 


At Paris, famed Djevad Bey, First 
Ambassador of the Republic of Tur 
key to France said: “ ‘The Sick Man 
ol Europe’ is dead. 

“The Ottoman 
into history It has disappeared, not 


Empire has passed 


only geographically and politically but 
it no longer exists as a moral entity, 
justifying the conception of the ‘Sick 
Man of 


and source of trouble for the world. 


Kurope,’ an eternal problem 

“The new Turkish Republic is the 
product of a radical transformation 
and vast reforms, abolition of the Cali 
fate separation of the State from ré¢ 
ligion, unification of education, etc., re 
forms which only a few years ago the 
world thought Turkey utterly incapabk 
of achieving 

“The new mentality of Turkey may 
be summed up in a few words—jeal 
ous defense of the political and ec 
nomic independence of the Turkish 
people against all and by all means 
rapid and stride 
along the road to civilization and 


possible ; decisive 
progress, no territorial ambitions be 
yond the ethnical frontiers of Turkey, 
and determination to become in Euro 
pean society an element of peace, a fac 
tor striving toward international fra- 
ternity.”’ 


EGYPT 
Sheik Shocked 


An irate bicyclist, bottle in hand, 
sped along a Cairo street. A hundred 


*Nicholas I., great-grandfather of the late 
Tsar, ruled from 1796 to 1855. 





yards from a big house he stopped, 
waited foot on pedal. 

Out of the big house came Sheik 
Mustapha el Maraghi, Grand Cadi of 
Egypt (sort of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Mohammedan Court = in 
Egypt), stepped into a waiting carriage. 

Off sped the cyclist, passed the car- 
riage, threw the contents of his bottle 
(acid) at the Cadi who was badly 
burned about the neck, chest, left hand, 
suffered from shock. 

The vehicular biped escaped but the 
Cadi gave the police a detailed descrip- 
tion of him, and his arrest was con- 
sidered merely a matter of time 


JAPAN 
Red Snow 


For the first time in 38 years, snow 
was a foot deep in Japan. In many 
parts of the country, red and yellow 
snow fell. This seeming phenomenon 
was explained as due to volcanic ac 
tivity or Mongolian dust storms, 


CHINA 
Luvs. Chi 


lor the fourth time within as many 
months, Shanghai fell 

Last October, Tuchun Chi of Kiang 
su evicted Tuchun Lu of Chekiang 
(Timer, Oct. 27); but the victory in 
the North of Super Tuchun Chang 
Tso-lin over Super Tuchun Wu Pei-fu 
(Time, Nov. 10) reversed matters and 
fuchun Lu, ousted from the Province 
of Chekiang, was given the Military 
Governorship of Kiangsu in place oi 
Chi, ousted. This meant that Shang 
hai had fallen for the second time and 
was again in Lu’s hands 

Chi was disgruntled at being ousted, 
started a private war against Lu, seized 
Shanghai. Thus came about the third 
fall. 

Last week, came the end of the war 
which Chi had started. Lu put Chi to 
Hight, recaptured Shanghai, 
prompt to fall for the fourth tim 
Chi fled to Japan 


which was 


Cancer 


Once again the death of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, “perpetual rebel,” was an- 
nounced, Once more it was denied.” 

But an operation was performed upon 
the body of the Chinese leader. It was 
discovered that his liver was cancerous. 
Doctors said his case was hopeless. 

Unkind critics said that there was 
now real hope for peace and. unity in 
China. 


"Time, May 26, biographical details ap- 
pended, 








LATIN AMERICA 


Returning 


Last September (Trmf, Sept. 22), 
the Military Junto of Chile, after hav- 
ing granted President Arturo Alessan‘ 
dri leave of absence, issued a procla- 
mation which began: “We declare sol- 
in taking 
charge of public affairs we do so pro- 
The Junto did not 


elmly on our honor that 
visionally. re 
realize the great truth it had caused to 
be written, for, four months after its 
coup d’état it had been ousted by an- 
other Junto composed of younger mili- 
tary men (TrMk, eb. 2). 

The first thing that the new Junto 
did was to invite President Alessandri 
to return from a tour of Italy. The 
President refused to return until “as 
sured” that he and his policies were 
wanted. The Junto discussed certain 
demands made by the President and, 
heated debate 


after protracted and 


lasting far into the morning, decided 
to assure the President that he was not 
only desired but badly needed to take 
over the country’s government 

When the President heard of these 
things, he rejoiced, dashed out of the 
Grand Hotel at Venice, jumped into a 
waiting gondola and was slowly “gon 
doled” to the railway station, where 
he dashed to a train which took him 
to Rome. \t Rome, he dashed to the 
Vatican, paid his respects to // Papa, 
saw many Italian notables, was inter 


Next day, 


bumped 


viewed by many journalists 
he dashed from his hotel, 
along the cobblestones of Rome in a 
rickety taxi. At the station, he boarded 
a train which rushed him to Naples 
\t Naples, he shot up a gang-plank 
on to a ship which started to prope! 
him to the east coast of South \merica 
where once again he will entrain and 


return triumphant to his native land 


Meantime, the Junto formed a Gov- 
ernment which is to rule the country 
until the return of the President: 


Interior eeeeeeeeeess-Armando Jaramillo 
Foreign Affairs ‘ ...--Jorge Matte 
lustice .. ° .. Jose Maza 
Public Works Francisco Mardones 
Agriculture ..Claudio Vicuna Subercasseaux 
Animal Industry Senor Magallanes 
War ° > Colonel Ibanez 
Marine Admiral Bahamonde 
Health .. ; Jose Santos Salas 


The first five belong to President 
Alessandri’s party. The remaining four 
were appointed for “professional rea- 


” 
sons 
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MUSIC 


In Boston 

Into the Back Bay depot, Boston, last 
week pounded 16 special Pullman cars, 
26 enormous baggage cars. From the 
one caine forth many persons, male 
and female, sleepy-eyed and hungry; 
from the other, chairs, rocks, castles, 
cannons and other properties. It was 
the Chicago Opera Company arrived in 
Boston for a two-weeks’ engagement. 
When they had rested, fed, the princi- 
pals and their assistants began to give 
performances for enthusiastic Boston- 
ians. La Boheme they gave with Mme. 
Edith Mason, Mr. Cortis; Boris 
Godunov with Chaliapin. 

Packed was the Opera House; high 
were the piles of green and yellow 
paper in the box-office. But clerks sur- 
veyed these piles with mingled feelings, 
remembering that in Chicago is a large 
ledger with records that the expendi- 
tures of the Chicago Opera were, this 
year, about $400,000 less than its earn- 
ings. 

Samuel Insull (famed Chicago public 
utilities man and Director of the Opera 
Company), back from Europe, admit- 
ted that the deficit amounted to about 
80 per cent of the guarantee fund. 
Stanley Field, Chicago merchant, com- 
inented: “The losses have been great 
this year for several reasons.” Said 
he: 

“Mr. Insull’s disciplinary methods lost 
to the company such singers as Galli- 
Curci, famed coloratura, Muratore, 
tenor. 


“Mr. Insull has permitted the casting 
of mediocre stars in fat roles. Mary 
McCormick is given such parts as Mimi 
in Boheme, Nedda in Pagliacci, Mar- 
guerite in Faust—all these roles being 
quite beyond her. 


“Edith Mason, because she is Con- 
ductor Polacco’s wife, is given more 
performances than any other soprano. 

“French and German operas are 
almost banished.” 

Bostonians, thinking not of cash or 
credit, continued to flock blithely to 
hear Mr. Insull’s singers. 

Boisterous 

Maria Jeritza, famed soprano, ap- 
peared at the Metropolitan Opera, 
Manhattan, sang in Fedora. Opposite 
her played Tenor Gigli, one whose 
voice is like honey tapering from the 
underside of a spoon, but whose height 
is abbreviated. Now Jeritza, as all 
the world knows, is a queenly lady 
“tall as a tall church candle” 
(Time, Jan. 5). Mr. Gigli, whenever 
he sings with her, must swell his 
cockerel bosom, look to his biceps if 
he would be seen to play the man. 
In the Jast act of Fedora, hero and 


TENOR GIGLI 
Fiercely he struggled 


heroine meet, brawl; the latter is 
hurled to the ground. Gigli was de- 
termined to acquit himself well. 
Iiercely he struggled against the on- 
slaught of Jeritza, flung her from him 
as prescribed; but ah! too boisterous 
was the fling. Headlong went she, to 
land in the glass and metal of the 
footlights, spraining and cutting her 
wrist. She arose, the performance 
went on to its applauded end. Two 
days later, she appeared, as Thais with 
a bandage on her wrist. Her legs, the 
press announced, were black and blue. 


Furtwaengler 

The cellists of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra sat and smiled. An 
angular gentleman in an ill-fitting dress 
suit, Wilhelm Iurtwangler by name, 
who had just completed his farewell 
concert as guest conductor, was asking 
them to get up, to bow as he himself 
was bowing in gracious acknowledg- 
ment of the battering applause that as- 
saulted his ears. But the cellists smiled 
at him; they beat with their right 
hands upon the claret-colored wood of 
their big fiddles to show that they, too, 
admired as much as the assembly which 
now, through the clapping, had begun 
to shout his name. 

“Gad, they don’t often shout!” Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, Chairman of the Phil- 
harmonic Board, stood, carnation in 
buttonhole, bending a benign, florid 
face upon the inclining Furtwangler. 
He had just heard him conduct 
Strauss’s Death and Transfiguration, 
seethoven’s Fifth Symphony, with dig- 





nity and power. This Furtwafegler well 
understands Beethoven, presents, in 
fact, something of an intellectual like- 
ness to him. He has vigor, directness, 
a scorn of sham that amounts some- 
times to a scorn of subtlety, and a kind 
of majesty even—the majesty of the 
unconcerned. Perhaps that is why the 
cellists slapped their instruments, Mr. 
Mackay beamed, the house roared, 
Furtwangler marched 16 times between 
the conductor’s dais and the wings and 
could not leave until he had made a 
speech which consisted of a bow, a ges- 
ture, and three inaudible words. He 
left forthwith for Germany. 


ar 


Doctor Samuel Johnson, that eminent 
pragmatist, never took off his shoes and 
danced on a wire. Had he done so, 
he well knew, he would have given any 
alert dog the opportunity of pontify- 
ing of him, as he once did of a danc- 
ing canine. “The wonder is not that 
he should do it badly, but that he 
should do it at all.’’ Fearful of be- 
coming the butt of such quadrupedan- 
try, the wise Dr. Johnson abjured 
wires, seldom removed his shoes.* Not 
so cautious was Roger Fry, proclaimed 
by many educated people to be the bes! 
Art critic in the world. He painted 
pictures and last week exhibited them 
in the Joseph Brummer Galleries, Man- 
hattan. 

Mr. Fry came to fame as the spokes- 
man of cubism. His language wears 
silk. He has written innumerable es- 
says upon such subjects as The Artist's 
Vision, Art and Socialism, Ancient 
American Art, Art and Life, Vision 
and Design. Young painters, students 
in England, France, the U. S., have 
hailed him as their prophet. 

Mr. Fry has defined Art as “that 
which formulates that without which 
there is no Art.” Afire to see how the 
critic would demonstrate his principles 
in the clear paint, painters, students, 
flocked last week to his exhibit. 

There, they beheld anthologies in oils, 
signed by Fry. A tree from Watteau; 
a sash from Cezanne, a tilted corner 
from Guy Pene Du Bois—second-hand 
oddments tumbled from the artistic 
property-trunk that is Mr. I'ry’s mem- 
ory. Brave among them was a portrait 
of Lytton Strachey. His beard was 
dank, red, hedged, jowl and cheek; 
clammy were his hands; unkissed, un- 
blessed, looked this great author. Stu- 
dents, painters, gazed upon him, went 
away muttering about the Fire, the Fry- 
ing Pan. 


*Dr. Johnson, however, was known to have 
removed ladies’ shoes. At a dinner table he 
would absently stoop down and twitch off 
the slipper of his dinner-partner, says Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. 








Marooned* 
Miss Macauley and Queen 


Victoria on a Desert Isle 

The Story. On board a liner 
bound for San Francisco from Lon- 
don, in 1851, were 50 miscellaneous 
orphans in charge of Miss Charlotte 
Smith, a young English 
The ship also contained one O’Mal- 
ley, inebriate doctor, a Scotswoman 
named Jean, some scoundrelly sailors 
and many others who would doubt- 
have been relevant to this 
count had not God broken that ship 
in half, tipping all its wretched occu- 
pants into an obscure corner of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The survivors, including Miss 
Smith, O’Malley and 43 of the 50 or- 
phans, landed on a by desert 
island. There the perfidious sailors, 
led by a knave named Thinkwell, de- 
serted them, stealing off by night 
with one of the long boats. Dying 
a respected man of property as such 
a character was sure to, Thinkwell 
left a written confession which, 70 
years after the scurvy deed, fell into 
the hands of his grandson, a lecturer 
at Cambridge. Lecturer Thinkwell 
set out with his three children to in- 
vestigate and, if to right 
the wrong done by his unscrupulous 


spinster. 


less ac 


near- 


possible, 


For, thought he, there is a 
possibility that 
vived. 


forebear. 
may have 
Allowing that the 40 orphans 
made 20 pairs, each pair having an 
average of 10 children (Victorians) and 
the second generation doing the same, 
the island might be well populated. 
Who could credit what they be- 
held when they arrived? The island 
crawled, swarmed, bristled, writhed 
with life. The Thinkwells were re- 
ceived by a pompous gentleman with 
long chestnut whiskers. He was AI- 
bert Smith, Prime Minister, son of 
the original Miss Smith who, aged 
99, still ruled the island. Now the 
islanders, after 70 years of segregated 
history, had attained an astonishing 
civilization which was almost an ex- 
act facsimile of that from which they 
had been marooned in 1851. Miss 
Smith, an extraordinary old woman, 
usually drunk, had come to believ« 
that she was herself Queen Victoria 
She called her Balmoral. 
Antimacassars covered every cocoa 
nut-cloth chairback. On 
about the premises were graven such 
verses 
Lord, I ascribe it to thy grace 
And not to chance, as others do, 
That I was born of Christian race 
And not a heathen or a Jew. 
She had married with the dissolute 


*Orphan Island 
Liveright ($2.00). 
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palace 
trees 
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Rose Macaulay Boni, 
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O’Malley, now dead. Many were her 
descendants, all Smiths, for the 
Smith blood was inviolate. Men who 
married female Smiths were consid- 
ered merely as consorts. There were 


a 


ROSE 


Gladstone would have 


MACAULEY 


S nenperen 
Jt wmwerca 


two social classes, Smith and Or- 


being Orphan was 


bath, a 


phan. To admit 


to admit scrub. 


needing a 


Shops, jails, highways, bigotry, 
money, bad 
cricket were 
that its swinging moons were fiercer, 
flowery with a 
sleepier sound along t 
night, it was Victorian 
microcosm. Though the Thinkwells 
were funny 
feathered islanders were kind to them. 
Miss Smith’s their 
ship, left them without hope of es- 
cape, but they did not mind. A scene 
Miss Smith 
vas denounced, despite her Bastardy 


who had 


wedlock 


manners, a parliament, 


on 


the island. [Except 


boomed 


he 


its seas 


beaches at 
England in 


SO looking, the gay and 


stole 


convicts 


on the beach in which 


laws, as on lived in sin 


rather than in lawful with 
inger-whiskered O’Malley, proyided 
d'état; Dr. 
Prime Min- 


and 


the opening for a coup 


Thinkwell was chosen 
ter Miss Smith 
died. the 


Island is scrawled a question-mark. 


took a stroke 


Across future of Orphan 
Significance. To satirize one coun- 
try by creating another in its image, 
derisively affecting the same govern- 
ment, society, institutions, is an arti- 
fice which many great men have hon- 
ored. Sir Thomas More suggested it 
in his Utopia, Voltaire used it in his 


Zadig, Jonathan Swift in Gulli- 


| 
| 
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ver’ s Travels, Samuel Butler in his 
Erewhon and Erewhon Revisited. 
Yet all these, with the exception of 
Swiit, thought it enough to make the 
reader laugh at the land they satir- 
ized without trying to interest him in 
the land they created. Not so Miss 
Macaulay. She knows the impor- 
tance of being probable. Her island, 
her people, are that 
when a tipsy old runnion thinks she 
Victoria, behold! 
This book would have made Thomas 
Babington Macaulay uncomfortable; 
it would have made William Ewart 
Gladstone glower; it would have 
brought a smirk to the lips of Benja- 
min Disraeli. 

The Author. Rose Macaulay is 
the daughter of a Cambridge lecturer 
who had a large family. She lives in 
Edgeware Road, London, asserts she 
has no hobbies, keeps no rabbits, col- 
lects no stamps. Best known of her 
books are: Potterism, Dangerous 
Ages. The Mystery at Geneva, Told 
by an Idiot. 


real—so_ real 


is Queen she is. 


Pedigree 
THE SuHorvt MvutTATIONS— 
l'rances Newman—J//eubsch ($2.50). 
Since the short story has come to its 
present perfection of recently 
and, to all appearances, at a 
bound, its derogators have declared 
that it is an art without ancestry. 
into the world, they said, 
springing in full evening dress 


Story’s 


form 


single 


came 
from 
the forehead of Guy de Maupassant— 
a birth the for 
being miraculous 

more than 


none less illegitimate 


Its present vigor is 
the usual embarrassing 


precocity of the natural born. 


no 


These critical deriders, Miss New- 
man, in a brilliant volume that is at 
once an anthology and a book of criti- 
cism, disproves. She writes the short 
story’s pedigree. She arranges in a 
short selected from Pe- 
tronius, Voltaire, Hans 
Christian and Sherwood Anderson, 
Mérimeé, De Maupassant, Chekov, 
James Joyce, Henry James, Jules La 
forgue, Paul Morand. 
story is a brief critical 
scribing the influences that shaped each 
writer, the influences that each set in 
motion, the significance of each in the 
line of heroic descent. 


line stories 


B "CAC Cy 
2»0CCACCIO, 


Before each 


preface de- 


Father and Son 

Tue Dominant Bioop—Robert E 
McClure — Doubleday, Page ($2.00). 
There are really two novels within 
this high-titled volume. Both 
excellently wrought that a third novel, 
a sequel, would seem inevitable. 

The first novel 


are so 


relates concurrently 
the life of father and son. It con- 
cludes with son’s inheritance which 
consists of: a) The memory of a father 
who died in unmitigated disgrace; b) 
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$6,000,000 worth of breweries, steel 
railways, iron-foundries piled together 
by Grandfather Moldenhauer, a classic 
German-American of Columbus, Ohio. 

The second novel relates the story 
of the Great War as it was fought con- 
currently in the hearts of German- 
American mother and Yale-American 
son. It concludes a victory that war- 
bles faintly in the breast of the latter. 


Pen-Enemies 

Few authors could call forth such 
an aggregation of literary ladies and 
gentlemen as greeted Sherwood An- 
derson recently in Manhattan, ‘The 
editor of The Dial was seen hob-nov- 
bing with the editor of The Saturday 
Rveiew, Louis Untermeyer, William 
Rose Benét, Floyd Dell and Louis 
Bromfield found themselves at the 
Yet of all the unusual 
happenings of an unusual gathering, 


same table. 


perhaps the most appealing to the 
sense of incongruity was the meet- 
ing (they did not actually met) ol 
H. L. Mencken and Stuart Pratt 
Sherman. These pen-enemies were 
in the same room, guests of the same 
host. Within the space of ten min 
utes I had talked with them both and 
was struck with the fact that Menck 
en the writer corresponds to Sher- 
man the man, and vice versa. Menck 
en has the almost perfect social 
The editor of The American 
Mercury is stalwart, hearty, genial, 
lovable. He is so entirely forth 
right that one is immediately im 
pressed with the fact that he is at 
heart a Puritan. He exudes stern 
morality. He is obviously a good 
mixer and not prejudiced at all. It 
is quite evident the moment one has 
shaken his hand, that what he says 
of a man in print means not one jot 
or tittle of what his eyes might say 
to that man when they meet. 

This was the first time I had 
shaken hands with Mr. 
Middle West, now 
Books. His philosophies 
I bow to. His essays scem to me 
sane and brilliant, while Mr. Menck 
en scems often to harp on the same 
rather frayed and always twanging 
string, 


sense. 


Sherman, 
sage from the 
editor of 


Shy, slightly satirical in con- 
versation, remote and difficult to 
know, Mr. Sherman possesses un- 
doubted charm—but it is the charm 
of a wielder of intellectual hammer- 
blows, the sly bearer of devastating 
epigrams and of violent discussions. 
Here are the two most interesting 
personalities in American criticism— 
opposed to each other, both preju- 
diced and both, apparently, escap- 
ing from themselves, in public ut- 
terances absolutely giving the lie to 
which they have built 
around themselves, with which to 
greet their fellow men. 


the faces 
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THE THEATRE 


New Plays 

The Depths. Though these re- 
marks are somewhat _ esoterically 
prejudiced by the knowledge that the 
original play from which The Depths 
was taken is a brilliant psychological 


Miss ‘(COWL 
She blended Grundy and Sin 


study, the fact remains that the play 
was generously damned by all pro 
fessional observers. In other words, 
it is unworthy entertainment, what- 
ever its origins. 

The theme drags up for reinspec- 
tion the familiar history of the prosti- 
tute. As usual, she falls in love with 
an estimable youth who is ignoraut 
of her profession. As usual, he finds 
out. As usual, she kills herself. 

Wrenched out of its original psy 
chological pattern and set into a 
dainty mould that would presumably 
appeal to local tastes, the present 
version simply does not make sense. 
The poor girl is burdened wiih all 
sorts of Grundy-isms. She is made 
just nice enough to be impossible. 

Even the estimable Jane Cow! could 
not improve the situation. She 
seemed as prone as the adapter to re- 
gard the girl with politely scandal- 
ized eyes. “Of course she’s a bad 
girl, but we've got to make her as nice 
as possible,” seemed the general 
slogan. The result was a cautious 
counterfeit. 


Alexander Woollcott—“So odd and 
preposterous a blend of Anna Christie 
and Elsie Dinsmore that one wonders 
its rehearsals were not dissolved and 
abondoned in the astonished laughter of 
the entire company, 





Hell’s Bells chimed with a doubt- 
ful harmony. Their refrain told of 
two miners from the West who came 
home again to Connecticut. In 
the clutch of one was a $500 Dill. 
Promptly the old folks mistook them 
for millionaires. These same design- 
ing elders proceeded to prove that 
the rich relative was insane and 
should therefore be pitched into a 
sanitarium, stripped of his riches. 

The playing of this artless interlude 
was uneventful. 


Out of Step. It is not impossible 
that this play, shorn of about 20 
character, focussed to pick out the 
lights and shadows, and 
with a feeling for the jazz dia- 
lect, might be a pert and serviceable 
entertainment. In its present form, 


rewritten 


it is diffuse, dreary 

The kernel is sound. A young man 
who lives and breathes only for syn- 
copation marries into a dry-goods 
family with emporiums the country 
over. For four years he is bound by 
the chain store shackle. The family 
still regard him as a cheap actor, a 
low comedian, a gutter snipe. He 
makes the obvious burst and, as the 
final curtain falls, is headed for 
Broadway and a career of sound pub- 
lic service as a song-and-dance man. 

There was a good performance as 
the jazz lad by Eric Dressler 


The Stork. A lot of valuable 
actors and a dramatization by Ben 
Hecht were collected under the wing 
of this strange entertainment. And, 
as if that were not enough, the origi- 
nal creator was a Hungarian (Laszlo 
Fedor). A few months ago, this final 
fact would have filled the initial wit 
nesses with prospective palpitations. 
Since Vajda and even the reliable 
Molnar have faltered recently, the 
stock of Budapest has dropped. Yet 
The Stork promised pleasantly. 

It had a grand idea, too. On the 
heros wedding night, he was abruptly 
informed that he had been made 
Premier of France. The platform on 
which he stood for office was con- 
fined exclusively to more and better 
babies. The birth rate of France was 
his chief concern. He promptly em- 
barked on tours of encouragement to 
the fathers and mothers of France. 
When in Paris, he spent all his tine 
delegations and _ playing 
godfather to babies. To every home 
in France went his message of in- 
creasing. progeny. To every home 
but his. Despite the fact that it was 
his own honeymoon, he found no time 


receiving 





16 


to spend with his own wife. This 
annoyed her. 

The tall and personable Katherine 
Alexander played the wife. Geoffrey 
Kerr, a very English actor, the 
premier. Both have been much better 
under other cicumstances. 

Accordingly, Hecht, Hungary, idea 
and performers to the contrary, the 
play turned out a disappointment 
Each in his own way is competent. 
The Stork seemed to elude success 
fully all their capabilities. 

Beyond is the type of play which 
makes a normal mentality sputter and 
scream. Certain devious and distin- 
guished minds consider it a remarkable 
achievement. Few pretend to under- 
stand it. 

Very little scenery, and most of it 
excellent, is the single feature of the 
venture that appeals to the standard 
taste. No other flash of understand 
ing beauty was allowed to filter 
through. The lines were for the most 
part fragmentary, often repetitious, 
never connective in the normal sense. 
They endeavored to tell the story of an 
emotional abyss into which a man and 
a woman plunged after they had played 
false to her dead husband’s memory. 
There was no action. The two char- 
acters simply talked, with little sound 
and less fury. 

From this somewhat destructive 
summary of Beyond, the reader will 
conclude that it was hopeless. As en- 
tertainment, mental or emotional, it 
surely was. Yet in this strange me 
dium—expressionism—there is surely 
something finite, some sense of explora- 
tion that will ultimately find new dra 
matic lands. 


The Small Timers. The week’s list 
has been rather discouraging. Im 
portant players, companies and au- 
thors have mistreated their adherents 
‘with shoddy stuff. It remained for a 
totally unknown organization with 
an unknown playwright and obscure 
players to devise the single accept- 
able diversion. Let us hury to re 
mark that The Small Timers is not 
great drama. Much of it is amateur- 
ish, the thought is trivial, yet it suc 
ceeds in developing a second act 
that is as amusing as almost anything 
in town. 

In this second act, two runaways 
from respectable domestic hearths 
appear to satisfy their desire to be 
actors. There follows a satire on the 
extraordinary gyrations that go on 
in cheap variety establishments. 
They call it acting. When labelled 
and brought out to laugh at, it is 
acting, comic acting that diverts im- 
mensely. 

The first act is futile and the last 
one staggers slightly. A good deal of 
the playing is superfluous. But the 
second act is the nugget of the week. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

The Devil’s Cargo. There was a 
time when the West was stained with 
certain undesirable community char 
acters. It is alleged that about 75 
years ago, Sacramento gathered to 
gether all its undesirables and _ at- 
tempted to déport them to San Fran 
cisco. The latter refused to let them 
land, and out to sea they drifted. The 
possibilities for* romance and dirty 
work in such a cargo are evident. They 
have been realized in a generally ex- 
citing picture in which Pauline Starke 
vives a specially good performance. 


Cheaper to Marry. The point of 
this singular dissertation is the expense 
attached to immorality. The point i 
made by displaying a man and a wo 
man in residence without benefit of 
clergy. The man finally pulls a gun 
on himself. Side by side with this 
fable is, of course, the happily mat 
ried pair, living thus ever after. As a 
cheap melodrama, the film is not bad; 
as a criticism of the current social sys- 
tem, it is grotesque. 


Capital Punishment. We are led 
to believe that this effort is something 
of a propaganda film. Death for 
crime is depicted, in a sense, as a 
crime in itself, The familiar old de- 
vice of showing a prisoner convicted 
by circumstantial evidence is employed 
He didn’t do it. You know he didn't; 
everybody knows it; but it takes the 
film several reels of rather weary melo 
drama to convince its own authorities. 


Forty Winks. The increasing ten- 
dency to light comedy among the lead 
ing companies is a fortunate sign 
One does not sit down and write that 
light comedies are everlasting ente1 
tainment. They do not try to be. The) 
are just light comedies to make you 
laugh. Forty Winks decidedly is and 
does. There is a mock melodramatic 
plot about stolen papers and govern 
ment intrigue. Raymond Griffith is ex 
cellent in the “Cheerio” type of Lon- 
don leading man. 


The Salvation Hunters. What was 
reported to be a_ seven-league stride 
in pictures turned out to be only a 
good broad jump. Josef Von Stern- 
berg has done things that were never 
He has created a _ pic- 
ture all nickeled and new. His sup- 
He based his 
technique on simplicity and symbolism. 
His story dealt with a cowardly youth 
who came to town with a girl and child 
to find their fortunes. As the girl is 
about to be seduced, he finally finds his 
courage and, with it, presumably, his 
future, 


done befor os 


ply of novelty ran out. 
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EDUCATION 


Memorial College 

Valdosta is a genial town. Its citi- 
zens are trig of garb, slow of speech; 
they have prosperity; more, they 
have a hero, Woodrow Wilson, late 
President of the U. S. They remem- 
ber him in Valdosta. On a spring 
day, the triggest, the most prosper- 
ous of the citizens of Vaidosta, those 
gentlemen who compose the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, met totgether, is- 
sued, presently a manifesto. ‘They 
called upon their fellow citizens for 
funds to establish an institution of 
higher learning for man—a college 
which should be a memorial to lres- 
ident Wilson. “T 
worthy thing for us to do,” said the 
citizens of Valdosta, considering the 
plan. “Tt is just that this lonely man 
should at last thus come to honor in 


hat would be a 


Valdosta.” Nor were the. citizens 

Generously they responded to the 
request, pledged $500,000, bought a 
100-acre tract for a campus. 

Meanwhile, a committee of educa- 
tional experts met, headed by Sid- 
eney E. Mezes, President of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York; David 
F. Houston, onetime member of tlie 
Wilson Cabinet, defined the sort of 
college that would rise in Valdosta 
when the total fund ($5,000,000) has 
been obtained. They suggested: 

1) That the school should be 
limited to about 300 students. 

2) That no student be admitted 
who did not give unmistakable prom- 
ise of leadership. 

3) That the standards of the cur- 
riculum should be from the first 
equal to those of any first-class col- 
lege in the U. S. 

4) That unusually high salaries 
should be offered to professors so 
that men of the highest ability might 
be satisfied to remain with the col- 
lege for long periods 


Black and White 


On a June afternoon in Tennessee, 
a man was talking Smoothly the rib 
bon of his voice unrolled, with here and 
there a knot. When these knots came, 
his hearers stirred and looked at each 
other; sometimes they burst out clap 
ping, some times they merely nodded 
their heads. They were alumni of Fisk 
University, Negro college of Nashville, 
Tennessee. He who addressed them 
was Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, Fisk grad- 
uate. He had taken this opportunity 
(it was Commencement Day, 1924) to 
bring certain painful things to their at- 
tention, he said. 

He spoke of Fisk’s President, Dr 
Fayette McKenzie (white), spoke of 
him, for one thing, as a bigoted Puri- 
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tan, for another, as a race partisan. 
He cited the case of a Negro girl who 
had been sent home because she could 
not explain how she happened to pos- 
sess a $5 bill. Here there was a knot. 
Dr. Du Bois went on to tell how 
President McKensie had “jim-crowed”’ 
the students of Fisk, had caused a 
colored Bishop to be insulted. Said he: 
“I am told that the Jubilee Club gave 
a concert down town this year. Not 
only was the colored audience segre- 
gated, but the colored mothers were 
separated from the white teachers, and 
different windows were furnished where 
colored and white people were to buy 
their tickets. When Iasaiah Scott, a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, went innocently to the white 
window, he was refused service and 
insulted.” 

Said another alumnu,s Dr. M. V. 
Boutte: ““The boys are not allowed to 
smoke. The girls are not allowed to 
wear decollete dresses in the evening 
and must wear only black decorations 
on their hats. 

Nearly every Southern state has a 
Negro college. But Fisk, Hampton 
and Tuskegee are the three most im- 
portant. Those who read in the press 
of the Fisk alumni’s efforts to oust 
the Fisk President found it interesting 
to compare Fisk with Tuskegee, with 
Hampton. 


Fisk was founded in 1866 by the 
American Missionary Association, Its 
first President was the Reverend Eras- 
tus M. Cravath*; all its presidents have 
been white; its present faculty consists 
of six black, and nine white professors. 
It is supported by over 50 Endowment 
and Annuity Funds, amounting to $260,- 
533.54. College expenses per student 
are $43.50, including board for six 
weeks. They earn the remainder of 
this board. At the close of the 19th 
century, the Jubilee Singers of Fisk 
won wide repute, toured the U. S., 
went then to England where Queen 
Victoria gave them audience and Wil- 
liam Gladstone made them his guests, 
went to France, to Germany, returned 
to Nashville with $150,000, erected 
“lubilee Hall.” Now Fisk has many 
halls as fine as befits an institution for 
“pupils of moderate means, high ideals 
and gentle manners.” Recently it com- 
pleted a $1,000,000 endowment drive to 
Which the Carnegie Foundation and the 
General Education Board contributed. 

Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute was founded in Virginia in 
1868 by the American Missionary As- 
sociation, became independent of mis- 
sionary control under the presidency of 
General Samuel Chapman Armstrong. 
He raised an endowment fund, getting 
his money from individuals, missionary 
societies, churches, in the North and 
South, The Hon. Josiah King gave 


‘Father of Paul D. Cravath, millionaire law- 
yer of Manhattan. 






























©Pach Bros. 
THe Late Mr. WASHINGTON 
He elaborated a shanty 


$10,000; the American Missionary As- 
sociation $9,000; the Board of Trustees, 
the Freeman’s bureau have contributed, 
students raised funds by singing. Be- 
side the usual courses of study, instruc- 
tion is provided in blacksmithing, 
wheelwrighting, printing, dressmaking, 
piano-playing. Hampton is open to In- 
dians, “to show,” once said a famed 
Hampton graduate, “that the Negro is 
not alone in his struggle.” That gradu- 
ate was the late Booker T. Washington, 
LL.D., Class of 1875, who is said to 
have “done more for the Negro race 
than any black man that ever lived.” 

Tuskegee. Booker Taliafero Wash- 
ington, most distinguished graduate of 
Hampton, was the founder of Tuske- 
gee. He worked as a house servant 
after the Civil War in a family that 
encouraged his ambition to — study. 
Walking, “copping lifts,’ he journeyed 
500 miles to Hampton, entered the In- 
stitute with 50c. in his pocket. He 
paid for his education by working as 
a dormitory janitor, graduated, taught 
a night-school for Indians. Tuskegee 
was founded by Mr. Washington, in 
1881, in a shanty in Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama. Now it has 42 buildings, 88 in- 
structors, teaches 26 industries. The 
President, all students, all instructors, 
are black. Tuition is free. There is 
an entrance fee of $15. Board, light, 
room, laundry, cost $14 per month. It 
is supported by missionary, state and 
individual contributions. 


. . . 


‘Trumpet Blast 


At Cambridge. Bells altoed. Morn- 
ing classes were over at Harvard 
University. Through snow-beleag- 
ured quads, Harvard students began 
to march or slink to their luncheons. 
Outside Langdell Hall, a group loit- 




















ered long, seemed, in fact, to have 
taken up a permanent station there. 
Others, curious, joined them. More 
and more kept coming, some with 
tippets, some with ear-tabs (for it 
was cold)—tall young men who wad- 
dled, short young men who strode; 
the worried, the weasel-faced, the 
debonair; men distinguished by their 
intelligence, by their apparel; lambs, 
lions, scoffers, leaders, bleaters, men 
who, in other clothing might have 
been artists. Seven hundred idle, 
able, rowdy, snobbish, gay, amused, 
determined, casual, dismal Harvard 
lads (as motley as only an assembly 
of U. S. students can be) stared up 
at a window in Langdell Hall. It 
was the window of Roscoe Pound, 
Dean of the Harvard Law School, 
who has recently been offered the 
Presidency of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

The window was shut, but they 
knew that Dean Pound was up 
there. One of their number had con- 
spired to effect this by making a pri- 
vate appointment with the Dean for 
just that hour. The 700 shouted 
“Open the window!” Moved by an 
vuseen hand, the pane swung from 
the frost-rimmed sill. Then from 
the motley group stepped a man of 
older years, George R. Nutter, a 
Harvard graduate, President of the 
Boston Bar Association. Circum- 
stances forced him to speak in the 
manner of a tragedian uttering an 
aside—addressing the 700, but speak- 
ing to the window. He urged Dean 
Pound to refuse the offer of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, asserted that 
it was to emphasize this request that 
the 700 stood in the cold beneath. 
Said he: “Dean Pound is making a 
choice between scholarship and ad- 
ininistration. The profession of the 
Law needs a scholar today more 
than ever before.” 

He stated that it was the wish of 
all Harvard students that the Dean 
remain. 


“Yeah,” bellowed a voice from the 
edge of the crowd. “Please, Pound!” 

Now another bellower cupped his 
hands, vociferated: “Long cheer for 
Pound!” A tense arm ticked off 
three hips; through the bleak air, re- 
fracted by the wall of Langdell Hall, 
came from 700 leather throats a stu- 
pendous roar—Har-vard, Har-vard, 
Har-vard, with nine POUNDS on the 
end. The Dean did not appear. Re- 
luctantly, in little groups, the 700 
went away. 

Next day, sad the Harvard Crimson, 
undergraduate paper: “ Dean 
Pound’s offer from the University 
of Wisconsin is a trumpet blast. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
undergraduates await Dean Pound’s 


decision almost as eagerly as the 
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Many of these 
the 


Law Students. ... 
plan 





undergraduates to enter 


Law School themselves and there is, 







in part, a selfish interest. Un- | 
dergraduates join the men of the 
Law School in hoping that Dean 








Pound will choose scholarship as his 





portion.” 

In Manhattan, graduates* of the 
Law School met, adopted 
a resolution 1) 
Dean Pound was the “acknowl- 





Harvard 







which declared: 







That 






education 





edged leader of legal 
throughout those parts of the world 
Law prevails”; 2) 


to 







where Common 
that the of 
Harvard Law School and to the pro 
fession of law would be irreparable.” 


In Wisconsin, 


“loss Dean Pound 






meanwhile, were 





being enacted scenes far less sane, 
less normally boyish than the spec- 
tacl« 700 exuberant students 
cheering on a winter day under the 
window of their overseer. Rapine, 
carnival, all-night carousals, drink- 
ing-brawls, Babylonian revels—these 
said the press, have been going for 
ward at the University of Wisconsin. 
Sorely, sorely, if the press is to be 






ol 






















credenced, does the University of 
Wisconsin need an administrator 
Judge Ole Stolen, magistrate oi 





Madison, Wis., where the University 
is situate, stated last week that many 
students were of such licentious hab- 










its that frequently, at cockcrow, pe 
sons believed to be female, but smell 







ing dismally of alcohol, were car 
ried in blankets from fraternity 
houses. “Liquor and women have 







increases; 





Crime 





become a craze.” 
“the County jail would be filled twice 
a week if every offender were sent 
University officials denied that 






up. 
such revels ever occurred except 
sibly in vacation periods but agreed 
with Judge, Stolen that dissolute stu- 
dents should suffer for their 
the severest penalty that the law al- 


1OWws. 


pos- 





vices 








From Dean Pound came a tele- 
gram requesting more time in which 
to the offer of Wisconsin’s 
Presidency, saying that “a situation 
had arisen in the East which 
immediate decision impossible.” 






weigh 






made 






Later, to a committee which had 
journeyed from Madison to interview 
him, Dean Pound definitely declined 
the presidency of the University of | 
Wisconsin. 






















*Among the more able graduates of the 
Marvard Law School are: Francis G. Caf 
fey, onetime U. S. Attorney; Wilson M. 
Powell, Treasurer of the N. Y. Bar As 
sociation; Charles H. Strong, Secretary of 
the Bar Association; Elihu Root Jr.; Nor- 
man Hapgood; Charles E. Hughes Jr., 


Greenville Clark, 
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Mathematics of Missions 


About to be published is the World 


Missionary Atlas, stupendous compila- 
tion of data on Protestant missionary 


enterprise. 


In 1860, the total annual income of 


all missionary societies was $4,000,000 


in 1900, $20,000,000; in 1923, $70 
000,000. 
Approximate figures for money: 
1860 1923 

U.S. ccccnccodecece $1,000,000 $45,000,000 
Great Britain ....... 2,800,000 13,300,000 
COMRGR «cs ee sc banaes + 3,300,000 
Continental Countries 200,000 3,600,000 


Before the War, Germany gave to 
as much as all other 
combined. Sut, in 
1923, Germany’s share of the $3,600,000 
was only $30,000—most of the balance 
having come from Scandinavia. 


coli- 


Approximate figures for white man 
and woman power: 
1900 1923 
Asia 8,800 16,500 
Africa Le Ree . 3,300 6.300 
Latin American and West 
Indies . 1.400 3,200 
Pacific Islands, et« 800 1,800 
Total te 15,000 29.000 


There are always many more women 
missionaries than men, for the reason 
that men usually go out married or 
acquire wives after they have gone, 
and all wives are counted mis- 
sionaries. Women going out single are 
apt to remain so. 


as 


\pproximate figures for native as- 
sistants to missionaries : 


1900 1923 

Asia . 39,000 89,000 

Africa 22,000 43.000 
Latin America and West 

Indies 6,000 6,000 

Pacific Islands 5,000 13,000 

Total 72,000 151,000 


\pproximate figures for converts— 


the immediate net results. 





i. €. 
Africa 340,000 1,000,000 
India 375,000 810,000 
Pacific Islands, et 117,000 650,000 
China 110,000 400,000 
Latin Ame i ind 

West Indic ae .. 132,000 370,000 
Korea 8,000 75 
Japan 43,000 

Total -1,235,000 3,640,0( 

The astounding development in 
Korea, which is approximately con 
temporaneous with the invasion and 


conquest of that country by Japan, has 
well known to those interested 


in missions. 


been 


The most amazing item in this bal 
ance sheet is that of the Pacific (com 
monly called ‘South Sea”) Islands. 
Most of this comparatively unknown 
development has occurred in the Dutch 
East Indies. Unfortunately, the abori- 
ginal character of these populations 
render the value of a “conversion” 
doubtful; and most leaders of mis- 
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sionary enterprise are frank to say in 
effect: “Better one Chinaman or Jap 


than fifty Islanders.” And working 
over the figures as a whole, missionary 
generals reflect that their banners wave 
more brightly over dusky people with 
a low order of indigenous culture than 
they do in the ancient sunlight of an- 
cient civilizations. 

But they face in China for exam- 
ple, a problem quite different from that 
in the South Sea Islands or Africa. 
In China, the objective is to raise up 
native Christian leaders so that China 
may be converted by Chinese. For this 
reason, the emphasis is ‘on (Christian 
education. Their success in this at- 
tempt cannot be shown in the figures, 


Benares 


In February, Hindus take to the 
roads, They put contemplation in their 
eyes, pence in their pockets, lazy 


rhythm in their feet and swarm along 
to Benares (Three syllables) 
They swarm upon the ghats 
broad stairs that lead into the Ganges. 
They swarm into the Ganges, sacred 
purifier, They upon domes 0 
temples, domes of pagodas, domes of 
palaces, domes and domes which float 
lazily upward into dust-laden air. They 
swarm, purified, into the Temple oi 
Siva who is God the Destroyer and 
God the Regenerator, awful with phallic 
They 


lazy 


gaze 


symbol, wriggling with snakes. 
swarm to the vats of honey, milk and 
vhee.* The 
have made the Holy Pilgrimage to the 
city where Buddha taught in the Deer 
Park so long ago they have forgotten 
what he taught. 
Estimated number of 
2,000,000—a record, 


swarm khome—they who 


1925 pilgrims: 
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Drama 


Publicity, like lightning, strikes un- 


predictably. Nome is a little city 
of some 5,000 inhabitants struggling 
down on the north shore of Norton 


Sound on the west coast of the Alaskan 
peninsula. Its harbor is icebound for 
a great part of the year, regular nav! 
gation being limited from about Ju le 
to October. Once it was the scene 0! 
fabulous gold mines. 

There about two weeks ago an Es 
kimo developed diphtheria. The Eski- 
moes are very susceptible to the white 
In a little while otlier 

There was only one 


man’s diseases. 
cases developed. 
doctor and four trained nurses to cart 


| for the sick. Worse, the supply °! 
diphtheria anti-toxin was low. In 2 
few days all the recent anti-toxm 


*Cream from India’s sacred cows 
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CADILLAC@MOTOR*«CARS 


The human desire to Own Nothing less pays SO well in joy of posses- 
the best suggests the Cadillac. sion or as an investment. 

Nothing less is worthy of him who has the 

means to maintain his personal standards— 


It is human to want that which is recognized — and who finds the thought of the second or 
to be the best of its kind. third choice unsatisfying. 


« « 4 


Nothing less can possibly afford the same The human desire for that which is best is 
deep and lasting satisfaction. back of every purchase of a Cadillac car. 
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Mens Luncheon Service-47* Street Entrance 
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at 47% Street’ 


(diphtheria anti-toxin is supposed to 
be efficacious for only about six 
months) were used up. Then anti- 
toxin four years old was used, then 
five years old, then six years old. 
Then it was all gone. It does not ap- 
pear that the epidemic was very viru- 
lent. Reports were contradictory, but 
it appeared that there were only 25 io 
50 cases with about five deaths. The 
danger lay entirely in the spread of the 
disease. 

3ut the imagination of the U. S. 
public was fired by the drama of the 
situation—the gradual decrease of the 
anti-toxin, going like ammunition fired 
by a beleaguered garrison,—the desper- 
ate effort to rush more anti-toxin to the 
spot. 

There were, including the old supply 
some 75,000 “units” of the anti-toxin 
at Nome. Some 300,000 “units” were 
hastily gathered at Anchorage on the 
south shore of the peninsula and 
shipped northward on the Alaskan rail- 
way to Nenana. From there to Nome, 
650 miles westward, stretched a snowy 
waste. Relays of dog teams spread 
over the route from Nenana, from 
Nome. The ordinary time for the trip 
was about 20 days. The record time 
for the trip by dog team, “mushing” 
was nine days. 

At eleven one night, they lashed the 
precious 20-lb. package of anti-toxin 
to Bill Shannon’s sled in Nenana. It 


20 





“- Confections 
/] Jnpot” Bonbonnieres 


was 58 degrees below zero, when he 
cracked his whip and the _ huskies 
strained forward in their harness. The 
snow-dust rose behind them as the sled 
gained headway, softly gliding, speed- 
ing into the cold and disappearing into 
the darkness lit only by the stars above 
and the white snow below. For four 
days one man after another drove his 
struggling beasts onward—Bill Shan- 
non, Ed Kellan, Jim Kalland, Dan 
Green, John Folger, Titus Nicolas. 
Such was the outbound relay. 
Almost half the way out from Nome, 
the last of them was met by Leonard 
Seppala—Seppala famed winner of the 
Nome sweepstakes, he who had 
driven with one dog team, 408 miles 
in 78 hours and 44 minutes, 57 seconds. 
The precious packet of anti-toxin was 
unlashed and restored once more in a 
new sled and Seppala turned his 20 
Siberian huskies into the home stretch. 
Not much is known yet of that drive. 
It is known that then the weather 
broke for the first time and blizzard 
came beating down from the north mn 
which for a time it was impossible to 
drive. For two days Seppalla mushed, 
driving the laboring dogs by the power 
of man’s will to bear all that could be 
borne—to cover another mile and an- 
other, nearly 300. Twenty-one miles 
out, a fresh team driven+by Gunnar 
Kasson, relieved Seppalla and made the 
final dash. At last the anti-toxin, frozen 





solid was taken from the sled at Nome, 
127% hours after it left Nenana. 

Other antitoxin—1,110,000 units— 
was meanwhile shipped northward 
from Seattle and may be sent over the 
same route by airplane. 

Thus did diphtheria anti-toxin by 
the vehicle of a tale of the frozen north 
attain such popularity as few other 
medicines, real or legendary, saving 
only the elixir of lif.e 


‘Trial by Newspaper 
Committees of the Chicago Bar 
Association have announced _ that 
they will make two recommendations 
with respect to the formulation of 
public opinion on matters which are 
to be judged only by a jury. These 
1) The adop- 
tion of a rule absolutely prohibiting 


] ecommendations are: 


the taking in court of any photo- 
graphs; 2) the adoption of measures 
which will insure the reporting of 
court proceedings as solemn trials 
rather than as dramatic or bizarre 


incidents. 


The Chicago Bar _ Association 
Record in its last issue says: 

The present-day practice in reporting sen- 
sational law suits in the public press is 
typified by the publication of photographs of 
courtroom scenes. The attendant stories 
stress in like fashion those features which 
excite popular attention. This sating of the 
public appetite for the unusual not only 
brings the undesirable results incident to all 
scandal, but is peculiarly harmful in its ef- 
fect upon the administration of justice. 

Thus we find the presentation of a trial 
in the light of a theatrical performance 
rather than a dispassionate inquiry into the 
merits of the case. This is bound to lessen 
respect for the law and its instrumentalities. 

Akin to this is the creation of an erron- 
eous tonception of the true working of the 
judicial machinery. Frequently, there re- 
sults the formulation of a public opinion upon 
a matter to be judged by the jury alone. 
And, of course, there is the catering to the 
public appetite for scandal, with the con- 
sequent detriment to the public welfare. 

It is believed that a codrdinated effort on 
the part of the press and the bar will in 
time bring about the desired development in 
this important field of reporting, and_ that 
a uniform rule which will place all news- 
papers upon the same basis in this respect 
will be welcomed by them as well as by the 
bar, 

Many of the Chicago lawyers who 
attended, last summer, the meeting 


of the American Bar Association in 
I.ondon (Timer, Aug. 4, et. seq.) were 
impressed with the way in which 
trials take place in England—in the 
court room and not in the newspa- 
pers. This experience, together with 
the publicity which attended the trial 
of Leopold and Loeb, is said to have 
induced the present stand of the 


members of the Chicago Bar. 
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DREER'S 


Garden Book 


NYONE who loves Flowers, or 

likes to raise his own Vegeta- 
bles, can be just as successful as a 
professional gardener if he will 
follow the directions given in the 
invaluable cultural articles in 
Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book. It offers 
the best Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, Hardy 
Perennials, Dahlais, etc. 

A copy mailed free 
if you mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Study Interior 
Decoration 


A home study course in 
making your home beautiful 


or preparing for an agreeable 


and lucrative profession. 
Send for Catalog M. 

The New York School 

of Interior Decoration 


441 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
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Nine Prizes 


The business of publishing period- 


icals, newspapers and magazines has 


indissociable from 
publishing 


Regardless of all 


almost 
adver- 
other 


publication of ad 


























Epwarp W. Bok 

He did a definite service 
vertising matter is of importancc 
to the magazine-reading public; for, 
by that 


matter is obtained in some cases be- 


means, periodical reading 


low cost of production and in nearly 


all cases at a great reduction of 


price to the reader. 

When, last year, Edward W. Bok 
offered ten prizes to stimulate good ad 
vertising, he was doing a definite serv 
ice to the newspaper and magazine- 
reading public. He gave the admints- 
tration of his awards into the hands of 
the Harvard School of Business Ad 
ministration Last week, the first 
year’s prizes were awarded at a din- 
ner in the. Boston Harvard Club. 
Dean Wallace B. Donham of the 
Business School made the awards. 
Some 5,000 advertisements had been 
agencies and ad- 
the winners 


submitted by 175 
vertisers, from which 


were chosen. 


The Prize Winners: 


1) To the individual or organization con 
tributing the most distinguished contemp 
orary services to advertising, a gold medal 
awarded to the National Vigilance Com 
mittee of the Associated 
of the World for its campaign on _ behalf 
of “truth in advertising.” 

2) For the 











advertising cam 
conspic 


national 
paign of a specific product, most 
uous for excellence of planning and exe 
cution, $1,500—awarded to J. Walter Thomp 


son Co., for the campaign in behalf of “Tux.” 


3) For the national campaign of an in 








Advertising Clubs 


stitutionnl type mest eonspleuous for eave. 
lence of planning and execution, $1,500- 
awarded to Barton, Durstine and Osborn, 


Inc., for its campaign for the General Mot- 
ors Co. 

4) For the local 
spicuous for excellence of planning and ex- 
$1,500—awarded to 
Osborn, Inc., for a 
‘editorial’? advertisements for 


campaign most con- 
ecution, Barton, Dur- 
series of 
RK. 
(Manhattan department store). 


stine and 
small 
Macy Co. 

5) For the single advertisement must ef- 
$1,000— 


fective in the use of English, 


awarded to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., with special recognition of Robert Lynn 
Cox and the Hawley Advertising Co. for the 
advertisement, “100 Years to a Day.’ 

6) For the single advertisement most ef 
fectively accomplishing its purpose in a few 
without illustration), $1,000 

awarded to L, Bartlett of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. for the advertisement, 
Keep a Kodak Story of the Children. 

7) For the single advertisement most ef- 


words (with or 
Hayward 


fective in the use of pictorial illustration, 
$1,000, awarded to Erma Perham Proetz, of 
the Gardner Advertising Co., for an adver- 
tisement of “Pet Milk,’ Take Baby and G 


8) For the most conspicuous research in 





producing information of general value in 
science of advertising, 
Walter Thompson Co, 


subscription 


the knowledge and 
$1,500—awarded to J. 
for an investigation into the 
circulation of 44 general magazines in Cin- 
cinnati. 

9) For the research 


most conspicuous 
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lycos 
Jhermometer 
will help You 
maintain a tem | 


perature of 68’ 
in your Home 


Jfyour Dealer cannot supply You.write 


/nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
Canedian Plant. Tycos Bldg Toronto 
‘There's 2 Fycasor Kaylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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tlefields, Alpine Mountain Tops, Swiss and Italian 
Lakes, the Rhine—Art, History, Literature— 
comfortable travel, moderate prices, wonderful 
sightseeing programs with best guides. Our new 
booklet is ready. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


441-E Park Square Building, Boston 

















~ AD-WRITERS-IN-EXCELSIS! 


Master craftsmen for fifteen years—getting up Mal 
Order and Direct Mail Copy; sales letters; follow-urs 
We alsq keep a litern 
man in captivity for prompt preparation of speeches # 


booklets and house magazines, 
addresses to order. 

DON MAGOON STUDIO 
4553 Emerson Avenue 
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tending to reduce unwise and wasteful ex- 
penditure in a specific advertising program, 
$1,500—awarded to Barton, Durstine and Os- 
born, Inc., for a field survey made for the 
American Radiator Co. into the best selling 
points for heating plants, 

10) For the advertisement showing the 
greatest typographical excellence—no award 
for 1924. 


3ruce Barton (of Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn) and Stanley Re- 
sor (President of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co.) were on hand in person to 
carry off the prizes—$7,500 of the 
total $10,500—won by their respec- 
live organizations, doubtless with 
kindly thoughts of the farsightedness 
of Edward W. Bok. 





Herewith are excerpts from letters 
come to the desks of the editors during 
the past week. They are selected pri- 
marily for the information they con- 
fain, either supplementary to, or cor- 
rective of news previously published 
in TIME, 


Best He Ever Saw 


TIME East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. Jan, 30, 1925 


Gentlemen: 

On the cover of your Feb, 2, issue, you 
have reproduced a sketch of Fritz Kreisler 
which, to my mind, is the best I have seen 
of this great violinist. 

I am quite a Kreisler fan, as you no 
doubt have already surmised, and I would 
appreciate it very much if you would favor 
me with a good press proof of this cut or 
any other sort of a reproduction that I may 


mount and frame. 
N. M. Muscaro 
A high grade press proof was 
nailed to Subscriber Muscaro. Other 
press proofs of other subjects will be 
mailed to other subscribers if they so 
request.— Fp, 


La Guardia and the War 


Tine Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. Jan. 29, 1925 


Gentlemen : 

Iam a subscriber to Time. In your num- 
ber of Jan. 26, 1925, on page 11, you say in 
feference to Congressman La Guardia, 
“Apres la guerre, he returned to his native 
land, capitalized his record as hero,” etc. 

Irrespective of what he said, does not your 
statement do him an injustice? The fact is 
that he stood for and was elected to Congress 
before the War—in 1916. I happened to be 
elected to the same, the 65th Congress, from 
which four members left to enter the Army. 

The late Gus Gardner of Massachusetts 
left in May or June, and died in camp the 
following January. I was the next to leave 
—in July, 1917. Then followed La Guardia, 
who left in September and, after that, Con- 
§tfessman Royal Johnson of South Dakota 
who left in November. Of the four, Gardner 
lost his life, and the other three were 
Wounded in action. 

I am afraid your article leaves the in- 
ference that La Guardia was elected to Con- 
gtess solely because of having capitalized his 
Var record, and the fact is that he left 
Congress to join the Army. Does not his 
Prior election show that he did not need a 
War record to convince his district that he 
is the man whom they want to represent 
them? 


Victor Heintz 
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TheTypewriter of 
a Thousand Uses! 


HE New Hammond will ex- 

press your thoughts in many 
type sizes and styles—all instantly 
interchangeable on the same 
machine. 


Languages of all nations are at 

What Other Typewriter > the command of the Hammond 
Can Tie Thues “Tilo user; two are in the machine at 
¢ all times—changed by the twist 


Interchangeable type styles and sizes. of your thumb. 

Variable spacing to fit the size. — P P 

17 different sizes and styles of print. Condensed writingin one-third 
Over fifty different languages. the usual space is made possible 
Automatic touch assuring uniform through Hammond miniature 


impression whether the key is 


pressed lightly or heavily. type and variable spacing. 


tee, 
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Tee w tv 
TYPEWRITER 


VARIABLE SPACING 
CHANGEABLE TYPE 


xr 


is certain to fit your need. Write for new book- 
let describing how it accomplishes its wonders. 
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Hammond Typewriter Corpn., 80 Brook Ave. at 132nd St., New York 
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‘Heat for the Body 


comes from the carbohydrates in your food—not from 
overcoats or flannels. There is just enough carbohy- 
drates in two Shredded Wheat Biscuits to furnish heat 
and energy for a half day’s work— 
also the proteins for muscle, salts 
for bone and teeth, and bran to 
keep the bowels healthy and active. 
For a warm, nourishing meal in 
Winter pour hot milk over the Bis- 
cuits, adding a little cream and salt. 


Shredded 


& 
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Will You Accept It 


FREE? 


This remarkable book tells you how to 
get $31,000 for $3,300 invested in easy 
monthly installments of $5. A net profit 
of $27,700 for you without risk or 
speculation! Truly here is an amazing 
plan for the scientific accumulation of 
money! This free book also tells you 
how to get— 


$62,000 for $6,600 invested $10 monthly 
$155,000 for $16,500 invested $25 monthly 
$310,000 for $33,000 invested $50 monthly 


_ How this plan for building fortunes has been 
in successful operation for 92 years. 

How 7 Million men and women are using 
this plan to become rich. 

How the U. S. NATIONAL Building and 

oan is chartered by the State of Pennsylvania 
and offers YOU the opportunity to get rich. 


Savings Bank Safety 


How State Banking Supervision and 
mortgage security assures savings bank safety 
for your investment, 

_How you can get your money back at any 
time, plus your profit, 

How compound interest nets you 944%. 

How 4 BILLION DOLLARS assets have 
been accumulated in “‘Building and Loan.” 

How parents may invest for children. 

How husband and wife may invest jointly, 

How business men can build up a reserve fund. 

How to get SO per cent greater return than 
savings banks offer—with equal safety. 

How you can bank by mail with complete security. 

How, if you are single, you can Save for a home, 
or save to start in business, 

How, if you are married, = can Safeguard your 
family by accumulating a fund for use at any time 
you may need quick cash, 

How to investlump sums and double your money 
every 11 years. 

iow you can earn a high rate of interest which is 
tax exempt while it is compounding. 

How you may invest $5 or $10 or $25 each month, or 
as much as you can save, and build a fortune of 
$31,000 to $310,000 or more for yourself. 


FREE BOOK 


*“*How Men Get Rich” 


Don’t put it off. Send today for this FREE book 
which explains fully how any man or woman with 
just an average salary can build up a fortune by the 
systematic investment of small amounts each month. 
This book contains information you cannot afford to 
be without. Write for it today. Learn how the pen- 
nies that now slip thru your fingers can make you rich. 


=2sMail This Coupon==== 
u. S. NATIONAL BLDG. AND LOAN ASSN. 
U.S. National Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 52. 

Send me FREE copy of “‘How Men Get Rich’ 
which tells how i can build a fortune on small monthly 
payments without risk or speculation. 
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Current Situation 

30th the money and security mar- 
kets have this month experienced a re- 
laxed demand and at this writing boin 
are beginning to give indications of re- 
newed firmness. Rail and oil shares 
ire active and rising, with most other 
groups still in a waiting mood. Ex- 
ports of gold continue heavy, about 
$100,000,000 of the yellow metal hav- 
ing gone abroad since Dec. 1 of last 


year. 
The steel industry appears moder- 
ately and wholesomely on the up- 


Operations are at about 94% 
Simi- 


grade. 
of capacity, with rising prices. 
larly, crude oil and gasoline stocks are 
showing marked reductions; demand is 
good and an upward movement of both 
crude and refined prices has appeared 
in the mid-continent and other fields. 
One reassuring sign to manufac- 
turers and traders has been the tend- 
all expansion in our ex- 
This, coupled with increas- 
and apparently non-specu- 


ency toward 
port trade. 
good 


domestic demand, seemingly in 


ingly 
lative 
dicates business prosperity through the 
spring at least. 

In the railway field, 
movement continues to excite interest. 


the merger 
In addition to progress among the Big 
Four in the Northeastern section of the 
the Southwestern 
Missouri Pacific, 
Kansas & Texas, ; 
Southern and St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, are beginning to entertain serious 
merger developments. Whatever 1925 
and industry, little 
will be a remark 


roads, es- 
M issouri, 


country, 
— 
pec lly 


Kansas Cit 


proves in trade 


doubt exists that it 


able year for the railroad business 


Colonel Ayres 
Monel 


Cleveland 


press d 


Leonard P. Ayres, famed 


banker-statistician, has ex 
Views concerning fu 


“Ye points out that for 


cdc Minit 
ture business 


the first time 4. a decade the four most 


fundamental causes of prosperity are 
all present. These factors are: 1) 
Increasing industrial production; 2 
farm prosperity; 3) increasing ex 
ports: 4) easy money conditions. Be- 
ginning last summer, these four pre- 


business 
all probability 


requisites to 


peared together, 


prosperous ap 


and in 


they will remain with us during 1925. 
By next summer, however, Colori 
Ayres believes we can get a line on the 
latter situation, when we begin to 


know how successful the current crops 
will be. With another year of profit- 
able crops, industrial prosperity should 
continue, with unprofitable 
crops, the present phase of “busi 
might be rudely terminated 


poor or 
the 
Ness cycle” 
Avres declared that, while 
competition 


Colonel 
European manufacturing 
would ultimately make itself felt here, 
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5% 


Guaranteed 
BONDS 


Guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
one of the largest and best known Surety 
Companies in the country. : 

Created by the South’s Oldest Mortgage 
Investment House and backed by a record of 
59 years without loss to a single customer, 

Write today for full information and de 
scriptive circular, Address Dept. Z-14, 

Serial maturities Interest coupons payable 
semiannually. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Founded 1865 ATLANTA, Healey Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bldg. JACKSONVILLE, Adair Blig, 


NEW YORK 
Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Avenue 





































What Policy 
Now? 


NDUSTRIAL stock averages 

have broken through all high 
records since 1920. Does this in- 
dicate the approaching end of the 
Bull Market, or does it point to 
still further advances? 








































Brookmire’s has consistently rec- 
ommended purchases since June 
9th, since which time the averages 
have advanced 35%. Is this the 
time to take profits or — should 
you accumulate more stocks now? 
















Our special bulletin gives definite 
recommendations. A copy will be 














sent gratis. 


Ose this coupon 
















ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me Bulletin tu-zo free. 
























there was little to be feared from this 
quarter in the near future; indeed, 
just now, the European industrial re- 
vival was creating an unusual demand 




































for U. S. raw materials and semr 
finished products, as shown in our fe 
cently expanding exports. 


| Kresge and Woolworth 

| The prosperity of chain stores con- 
| tinues to be the admiration and desparr 
| of most other lines of trade and iv 
dustry. For the calendar year of 1974, 
the F. W. Woolworth Co. showed net, 
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40 Years Without 
Loss to a Customer 


Are you aware that your money 
can be invested in Forman First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
yielding 614%, so that it will ac- 
tually double itself in a little 
over ten years’ time — without 
risk or speculation of any sort? 


ee How Soon You Can 


Start a Fortune 


Make This Test 


No matter how small your income now is, if you know how, you 
may become financially independent in a very few years. 

valuable book—now free—will enable you to make the test which 
is showing hundreds of ambitious men the road to success. 


FoR years large investors have known 
how to build up fortunes in a sur- 
prisingly short time with absolute safety 
—through legitimate investing. And now 
any man or woman can accumulate a 
fortune in exactly the same way. The 
tested plans of experienced, successful 
investors are now available to the smaller 
investor. Through following their meth- 
ods you can double your money in a 
little over ten years by investing in the 
safest securities possible to buy—First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. - 

Under these tested plans, endorsed by 
seasoned financiers, you can easily take 
the first step toward building a large 
fortune by laying aside a small amount 
each day. Few people realize the magic 
power of compound interest. The amaz- 
ing way money grows when invested in 


high grade securities is a revelation to 
the average person. 

It is a significant fact that many of the 
larger investors who formerly bought tax 
exempt bonds are today concentrating 
their funds in First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds. In 1919 the investments in Real 
Estate Bonds totaled $60,000,000. Dur- 
ing 1923 the sales of Real Estate Bonds 
amounted to $480,000,000 —an eight 
fold increase in five years! 

It is possible for you to attain wealth 
without risk of any kind. How these 
unusual plans work are fully described in 
a book which has started thousands on 
the road to substantial wealth. This 
book will be sent you absolutely without 
charge or obligation. Merely fill out 
the request blank below. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-1272, Chicago, III: 
100 E. 42nd St., New York City 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY, 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-1272, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me your booklet which contains Tested Plans 
for Building a Fortune. 
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The finest hotel 
pool in America 







Squashcourts. Bowling alleys 


{/ 
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, J  Bothmen and women 
t who have visited at 


The SHELTON say 
“Tt is the best hotel in 
New York.” 







A fully equipped 


gymnasium 





No other hotel in New York 
offers so many unusual attractions 


Comforts and luxuries and recreational advantages 
you do not expect to find in any hotel! 


ET the rates are low, aston- 

ishingly low and fair. Only 
$3 to $6 a day—when a room is 
occupied by two there is a small 
extra charge, of course. This isa 
new standard of value in New 
York. 


The 


Convenient to all lines of trans- 
portation—the theaters—the 
shopping district. A block from 
aristocratic Park Avenue—just a 
few steps from Grand Central 
Station. Write for descriptive 
leaflet. 


a1. Le em 


48th Street and Lexington Avenue, New York 


The rates for permanent guests are proportionately low—though every room is luxuriously furnished 
the cost is less than for similar sized unfurnished accommodations in this desirable netghborhood 


PATRICIA ; 
WENTWORTH 


#22 
SMALL, MAYNARD 


AND COMPANY - BOSTON 





TIME, The Weekly News-Magazine. Edit- 
ors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. Asso- 
ciates—Manfred Gottfried (National Affairs), 
Jchn S. Martin (Books), Thomas J. C. Martyn 
(Foreign News). Weckly Contributors—Niven 
Busch, John Farrar, Willard T. Ingalls, 
Aiexander Klemin, Dorothy McDowell, Peter 
Mathews, Wells Root, Preston Lockwooa. 
Published by Time, Inc., H. R. Luce, Pres.; 
J. S. Martin, Vice-Pres.; B Hadden, Secy.- 
Treas.; 236 E. 39th St., New York City. Sub- 
scription rate, one} year, postpaid: In the 
United States and Mexico, $5.00; in Canada, 
); elsewhere, $6.00. For advertising rates 
address: Robert L. Johnson, Advertising 
Manager, TIME, 236 E. 39th St., New York 
City. New England representatives, Sweeney 
& Price, 127 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 
Western representatives, Powers & Stone, 38 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Circulation 
Manager, Roy E. Larsen. Vol. V., No. 6. 


$5.51 





after depreciation and taxes of $20, 
669,397, $7.95 on each of its present 
2,600,000 common shares, or $31.80 on 
its 650,000 shares of old stock, upon 
which $31.84 was earned in 1923, 
Woolworth has assets totaling $92,422, 
858, compared with $87,702,345 in 1923, 

Even more striking has been the 
success of the S. S. Kresge Co., which 
reported net income of $10,114,163 for 
the calendar year of 1924. This, after 
preferred dividends, amounts to $40.66 
on each share of common stock, com- 
pared with $38.14 in 1923. In the 
Kresge balance sheet, some striking 
changes are likewise apparent. Sur- 


plus is now $15,398,585 as against $11. 


161,180 in 1923. In addition to its regu- 
lar $2.00 quarterly dividend, Kresge 
directors have declared a 50% stock 
dividend to holders as of Mar. 16. 


Bank Earnings 

The year 1924 was a prosperous one 
for New York bankers. All in all, the 
most striking performance in respect 
to earnings was shown by the First 
National. Mr. Baker’s bank earned 
$12,241,023—the highest earnings of 
any New York financial institution—as 
against $9,794,932 for the National 
City Bank, $7,342,022 for the Bankers’ 
Trust, $5,514,038 for the Central Union 
Trust, $5,136,647 for the National Bank 
of Commerce, $4,954,684 for the Chase 
National, $4,019,071 for the Equitable 
Trust and $3,711,366 for the Guaranty 
Trust. Yet all of the above named 
institutions have a capitalization larger 
than the modest $10,000,000 of the 
First Njational while none can equal its 
$66,060,058 of surplus and undivided 
profits. Consequently, the First Na- 
tional’s dividend payments aggregating 
$5,500,000 were exceeded only by the 
National City’s at $6,400,000; yet the 
former earned 122.4% on its capital, as 
against only 24.4 for the latter. 

Moreover, the First National earn- 
ings are exclusive of those of the First 
Security Co., the investment banking 
subsidiary of the institution. 


Wheat 

Veteran grain men are already de- 
claring that the present “bull move- 
ment” in wheat is the most wonder- 
ful one in the history of the trade. 
Cash prices have been driven above 
$2.00—a figure reached only in the 
years 1864, 1866-9, 1888 and 1916-21. 
During the years 1884-87, 1892-96, 
1899-1903 and 1906, the price of wheat 
did not even reach $1.00 per bushel. 
Its highest quotation was reached in 
1919, at $3.50; while the lowest quo- 
tation was seen in 1895, at 48 cents. 

The continued advance is attrib- 
uted to unexpected purchases by 
Russia, Bulgaria, Turkey, Austria. 
The Orient has scrambled to buy the 
Australian wheat surplus, while that 
of Argentina has been scraped up 
by Portugal and other European 
countries. Most of the recent U. S. 
profits have accrued to speculators 
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] ° 
I. He always answers questions, 


and traders rather than to the farm- 
er who sold out freely between $1.25 


and $1.50. 


The soaring price of wheat, how- 


ever gratifying to U. S. holders and 


growers, is proportionally alarming 


to consumers. Labor in this coun- 
try is prosperous enough not to feel 
the higher cost of bread unduly, but 
in Great Britain and the Continent— 


International 
ARTHUR W. CuTTEN 
He leads the bulls. 


particularly perhaps in Austria—the 
soaring cost of breadstuffs consti 
tutes a serious economic, social and 
een political problem. With predic- 
tions of $2.50 wheat in the present 
movement, it is likely that this con- 
sumer situation may grow worse be- 
lore it becomes better. 


Arthur W. Cutten of Illinois, trad- 
tr in grain, reputed to have made 
15 million on paper in the present 
bull market, is celebrated for his ef- 
forts to avoid celebrity, to hide his 
light under a bushel. 

Possibly it amuses Trader Cutten 
lo see the agents of Russia, Bulgaria, 
Turkey and Austria anxiously watch- 
ing their credit against the time when 
i decides to sell. A cartoon once 
iepicted him—a thin, awkward com- 








posed figure—standing upon an ele- 
‘ation from which, with deprecatine 
cesture, he tossed down handfuls of 
sain to grubby statesmen who 
‘rambled for them at his feet. Ludi- 
Crously exaggerated as this depic- 
Yon appeared, what it implied was, 
a generality, correct; nor did it 
tt in what it suggested as to the 
thinness, mildness, composure of 
son Cutten. Such a man he is. 
‘€ lives On a dirt farm in La Grange, 


though sometimes cryptically. He 
does not brag. Once he was a clerk 
ma hardware store. Now he is re- 
Ported to have [0,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and rye at Great Lake ports. 





The world needs wheat and, as 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 





MEMORIES THAT WILL 


LAST FOR YEARS 


ID you spend six dollars a day on your holiday 

last year? Probably that and a great deal more. 

And what did you do that was unique or thrilling? 
What did you find to carry away? . . . Sunburn. 


Why not go to France this year and have an entire 


change, a mental stimulus, a new outlook, and 
memories forever ! 


You can book passage for one hundred and forty 
dollars on the big, one-cabin liners, French as France 
itself. You can even make a round trip for one hun- 
dred and sixty-two dollars, tourist class, with indi- 
vidual cabins, as is done by the college boys and girls. 

When you get there—Paris, the capital of the 
world’s gayety, the races, the new modes, the shops 
aglitter, the restaurants where you dine in a marvel 
ous way, Montmartre, the museums if you yearn for 
them—the Latin Quarter if you don’t! There is a 
life-time of education for every member of the family 
in a few weeks’ trip. 

You can tour and live well on six dollars a day— 
bring your own car, uncrated, or rent one reasonably. 
The French Alps, the Pyrenees, are like nothing 
you've ever seen . . . villages perched on the caves 
of the world, and wild and gorgeous mountain passes. 

Think of the Riviera, with low summer prices . . . 
and Monte Carlo of the famous Casinos... 
Marseilles, where the boats come in from golden 
Africa! . . . Walk into France at the French Line 
gangplank in New York. . . at Havre, the port of 
Paris, just another gangplank . . . then the boat 
train—and in three hours you're in Paris. 





Agencies in Principal Cities 
of Europe and the United State: 


AERONAUTICS 


Blizzard 

Brigadier-General William A. 
Mitchell, Assistant Chief of the 
Army Air Service, is the most pic- 
turesque figure the service contains 
—and it has many a striking person- 
ity in its ranks. Aged 45, possessor 
of an independent fortune, and an 
entrée to all Washington society, a 
splendid horseman, General Mitchell 
is the 20th Century equivalent of the 
“beau sabreur” of Napoleon’s time. 


kite, first up and then down in sud- 
den shocks. The air speed indicator 
fluctuated violently. The — wires 
screamed, snow streamed through 
the wings. Death scowled from the 
skies, for the Archangel Gabriel sat 
by the brave General's side, pro- 
tected him from a thousand dangers, 
and eventually he landed as lightly 
as a sparrow, safe as a_ house, 
pleased as a child with the perform- 
ance of his airplane. 

General Mitchell loves an argument 
with men in an office as much as lke 
does a fight with the elements in the 
air. And he is certainly having a scrap 


sag 


with his friendly enemies of the Navy 
Department. The General, after a 
thorough study of the workings of the 
British Air Ministry, is a strong pro- 


One of the first officers in the 
Army to take up aviation, Mitchell 
has gone from triumph to triumph, 
has made a remarkable record as an 
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Protection 


Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence protects against 
theft, trespass, van- 
dafism. Stops the con- 
stant drain on profits 
resulting from prop- 
erty losses. An _ in- 
vestment that pays big 
dividends. 

The Cyclone Fence 

Company has facilities 

for handling any in- 

dustrial fence installa- 
tion. Cyclone National 

Fencing Service solves 

any fencing problem 

and is available every- 
where. 

Write nearest offices 
CYCLONE FENCE CO. 
Factories and Offices: 

Waukegan, II. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Newark, N. J. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Western Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., 

Oakland, Calif 
Northwest Fence & Wire 
Works, 
Portland, Oregon 

The Mark Fence and 

of Quality Service 
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WE ALSO MANUFACTURE IRON FENCE FOR ANY SURPOSE . 
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air tactician with the A. E. F. He 
is just the energetic, somewhat im- 
petuous partner that his more re- 
flective chief, General Patrick, needs. 
The U. S. Air Service may be reck- 
oned as extremely fortunate that 
both its chief executives are prac- 
tical flyers. General Patrick took 
up flying at 60 (TimE, July 9, 1923), 
and travels by air whenever he can. 
General Mitchell feels as much at 
home in a plane as he does on a 
horse. At times when the service is 
selecting from a number of offer- 
ings by the most experienced manu- 
facturers, the best plane for a given 
purpose, the General makes a habit 
of himself flying every ship present- 
ed. His judgment is to be relied 
upon. Testing new planes is a jus- 
tifiable risk, but General Mitchell’s 
latest exploit may perhaps be cen- 
sured as unnecessarily hazardous. 

Last week the Weather Bureau 
predicted a snow storm. Above, a 
cold, grey mist hung awfully from 
the heavens. General Mitchell de- 
cided to wait, for snow and fog are 
the aviator’s worst enemies. But 
the snow was long in coming, the 
General grew impatient, stamped his 
feet, railed at the weather, finally 
climbed into his machine and “took 
off.” 

Up a few hundred feet the mist 
began to shuffle in from all sides, 
leaving the range of visibility seem- 
ingly no larger than a dinner plate. 
The wind increased in violence, the 
aeroplane rocked savagely. The first 
few flakes of snow dashed them- 
selves furiously against the wind- 
shield, but the General held on to 
his course. He was going to a 
friend’s farm for some duck shoot- 
ing. 

Sriow began to fall in earnest. On 
the one hand a strong, gusty wind 
drove it at the machine, and on the 
other hand the airplane rushed with 
sickly velocity to meet it. The earth 
faded from view. Down went the 
machine. The earth reappeared. 
Buffeted by wind and snow the great 
mechanical bird was tossed like a 





ponent of a United Air Service as 
likely to avoid duplication of effort and 
to lead to a stronger and more effec- 
tive air defense for the U. S. His 
testimony before the House Commit- 
tee of Inquiry into the Air Services 
his ‘articles in the Saturday Eveniny 
Post and other statements are being 
bitterly attacked at the moment by the 
Secretary of -the Navy himself, by 
Admiral Moffett, Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics and other Navy au- 
thorities. 


SPOR FT: 


More Nurmi 

Joie Ray, U. S. runner, shot from 
the starting line like a sprinter running 
a dash, circled five laps of Madison 
Square Garden ‘without — slackening. 
Behind him came three runners. Be- 
hind them came Nurmi. The crowd 
roared. Ray was the favorite. Was 
it not a 34 mile race—his hest dis- 
tance? Had not his world’s record (3 
min. 5 sec.) stood unmenaced for eight 
years? On, on went Ray; he was two 
laps from the end, one lap. Then sud- 
denly, soundlessly, a great wind passed 
him. Woefully he looked upon a pait 
of heels, the heels of Paavo Nurmi. 
Eight yards ahead, Nurmi broke tlie 
tape, took 1 1/5 seconds from Ray's 
record, 


Next night again at Madison Square 
Garden, Nurmi, running in the Rod- 
man Wanamaker 1'4 mile Special, cov 
ered that distance in 6 min. 39 2/5 sec. 
—2 2/5 seconds under the record made 
by Ray two years ago. Ray started 
in the race. At the end of the third 
lap, pressing his hand to his side in 
the fashion of one stricken with a 
cramp, he dropped out. “Boo,” went 
the gallery. But the gallant Ray, hav- 
ing many times given proof of his 
courage, trotted heedless to the locker 
rooms, 

That same evening, William Plant, 
U. S. walker, defeated Ugo Frigert, 
Italy’s Olympic champion, established 
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PREVENTION 


That is the watchword of modern dentistry 
—prevention of the many and serious ills 
that may result from tooth decay. 


“Remove causes of tooth decay,” dentists 
declare, “and you are doing more for your 
health than almost any other thing you can 
do.” 


Use 
COLGATE’S 


it removes causes 
of tooth decay 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a safe 
preventive dentifrice, pleasant to use be- 
cause of its delicious taste. It follows the 
modern scientific thought of “Washing— 
not scouring”. Authorities say that chalk 
and soap are the two most important ingre- 
dients in a dentifrice—and they are ingredi- 
ents of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


“Washes” — does not Scour 


Colgate’s is free from grit—it cannot 
scratch the delicate enamel of your teeth. 
Its fine chalk loosens clinging food par- 
ticles, and its mild, tasteless soap washes 
them away. That is the approved modern 
method—and the one that is safe for a life- 
time. 

Colgate’s makes no claims to “cure”—that 
is the dentist’s province. It is made sen- 
sibly, advertised sensibly and sold at a sen- 
sible price—25c, at your favorite store. 


COLGATE & Co. 
Established 1806 
NEW YORK 
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TEETH ruc RIGHT | 
WAY 


a new world’s indoor record of 22 min. 
6 3/5 sec. for the 5,000 metre walk. 


In the Morningside Games, held at a 
Manhattan armory two days later, 
Nurmi was scheduled to run in the 





Haroitp OsporNeE 
He looked imploringly up 


(See “Magic Shoe’’) 


Special. The evening wore 


came for the race; Nurmi did 


1% mile 
on; time 
not appear. A messenger was sent to 
him, where he lurked in some hiding 
place unknown to all but his manager, 
Hugo Quist. Back came the messenger 
with the news that Nurmi would not 
run. At this, Manager Quist put on 
his coat, proceeded to a Turkish bath 
where Nurmi had been spending the 
evening, fetched him back. The flying 
inn gave evidence of morose spirits. 
He had contracted a chest cold and 
had hurt his leg while swimming; 
hence his visit to the bath. He was 

He jogged around the track, 
21 2/5 than his own 
record time of 4 min. 58 sec., content 
to defeat the other contenders by a 
mere 30 yards or more. He did not 
know, he said, that he had to run that 


tired. 


seconds slower 


night. Hence, for the first time in his 
U. S. visit, he failed to break a world’s 
record, Z 

He failed for the second time in 


Boston a day later. There he won the 
Boston A. A.’s Two-Mile Special with 
a time of 9:16 1-5, failing to break any 
records, despite the fact that in a fit 
of pique, last week, he announced that 
run the distance in 9 min- 
William Plant, U. S. walker, 


he would 
utes flat. 











again defeated Ugo Frigerio, Italian 
Olympic champion, breaking by 1 1-5 
seconds, his own world’s record. (12 
min. 54 sec.) for the 3,000 metre walk. 
In the polevault, Laddie (E. E.) Mey- 
ers jumped 12 feet 10 5-8 inches, bet- 
tering his world’s record of 12 ft. 8 1-4 
in. made in 1922. 


Magic Shoe 


At the Millrose games (see above), 
another record was broken. It was 
done, many believed, by virtue of a dis- 
solute, cast-off track-shoe. Harold M. 
Osborne, famed Illinois jumper and 
Olympic Champion, carefully placed 
that old shoe beside the special run- 
way which had been marked out for 
him at one side of the jumping posts. 
Many athletes believe that in a cast-off 
shoe, as in a saint’s relic or the trophy 
of a holy war, lodges some curious pot- 
ency; and who shall say that Osborne’s 
was not charmed? For, after acutely 
regarding this raffish talisman, Osborne 
measured his distance, sprang from the 
ground higher than ever a man had 
hoisted his body before at an indoor 
meet. As he crossed the bar, his leg 
touched it, set it to tottering. Seated on 
the ground, Osborne looked imploring- 
ly up. Near-by, mute, sat the magic 
shoe. The bar, as if upheld by leger- 
demain, stopped its quaking, its tee- 
tering, rested fast on the uprights, 6 
ft. 614 in. up. Thus was a new world’s 
record for the indoor* high-jump set— 
one inch higher than that made by 
Brown and Landon in the Millrose meet 
two years ago. 

Paavo’s Youth 

In the Finnish magazine, 7 yolaisur- 
heilijan Joulu, appeared an article by 
Paavo Nurmi which said: “. . . 
How lonesome I felt in my youth when 
[ was ordered to walk to church each 
Sunday with my father, while other 
boys had their chance to play outdoors 
to their hearts’ content. . . . 

“The first time my attention was 
called to an actual sport was when | 
was nine years old. With my play- 
mates I was trying to see through the 
fence to a field where other boys were 
engaged in a race. ? 

“From twelve years on, I was living 
strictly on greens and vegetables, al- 
though, after my father's death, I 
should have been thankful for any 
piece of meat, if that was offered. 

“Coffee, tea, tobacco and _ liquors 
were entirely out of the question. ... 
My young companions spent their lei- 
sure hours, particularly in the ever- 
ings, in amusement houses of one kind 
of another. I could not pay even a 
thought to passing my time in that 
way. All my spare time was used in 
walking through the woods or in run- 
ning. 

“My first real race was when I was 
17. . . . About two years before 
this I began to drink coffee and tea.” 

“World’s outdoor record, 6 ft. 8 1-4 in. 


made by Harold M. Osborne in 1924, 
(Time, June 9). 
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Public Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson 


(Authorized Edition) 


College 
d 


an 


State 


Educational, Literary and 
Political Papers 
(1875-1913) 

By 


Woodrow Wilson 


Edited by Ray Stannard 
Baker and Wm. E. Dodd 


HESE two 

magn ificent 
volumes form a 
part of the au- 
thorized six-vol- 
ume edition of 
the Public Papers 
of Woodrow Wil- 
son; but they are a unit in 
themselves and have an en- 
during interest of their own 
apart from that which at- 
taches to them as part of the 
series. 

In these early papers, now 
brought together for the first 
time with Mrs. Wilson’s au- 
thorization and cooperation, are 
to be found the inception and 
development of those political 
and intellectual ideals which 
shaped Woodrow Wilson’s ca- 
reer as President of the United 
States and profoundly influ- 
enced the course of history. 
The papers include striking 
public addresses made by Mr. 
Wilson as a college professor, 
as president of Princeton and 
as governor of New Jersey, to- 
gether with remarkable maga- 
zine articles and essays hitherto 
well nigh inaccessible to schol- 
ars and general readers alike. 





In Two Volumes with photogravure 
frontispieces. The Set, $7.00 


Harper & Brothers. 
Publishers 


49 East 33rd Street 
New York City 


See Harper’s Magazine for 
Announcements of the better 
Schools and Colleges. 










MILESTONES 


Reported Engaged. Roscoe 
(“Fatty”) Arbuckle, deposed cinema 
clown, to Doris Deane, actress (not to 
be confused with Actress Doris Keane). 








Engaged. Mischa Elman, 34, 
famed violinist, to Miss Helen Kat- 
ten of San Francisco. 


Divorced. Roscoe (“Fatty”) Ar- 
buckle by Mrs. Arminta Durfee Ar- 
buckle; in Paris. She charged deser- 
tion. 


Married. Gloria Swanson, 27, 
cinema actress, to the Marquis Henri de 
la Falaise de la Coudray; in Paris. He 
is her third husband. Wallace Beery, 
cinema villain, was first; Herbert K. 
Somborn of California, second. Both 
obtained divorces on grounds of deser- 
tion. Seriously wounded in the war, 
the Marquis de Falaise received two 
citations for bravery. 


Married. Herbert Hartley, 50, 
skipper of the Leviathan, to Miss 
Mary W. Wilson, of Cpelika, Ala. 


Married. Marc Klaw, 66, famed 
Manhattan theatrical manager, to Miss 
Blanche Harris; in Cuckfield, Sussex, 
England. 


Died. Dorothea, 14-year-old daugh- 
ter of Mayor and Mrs. James M. Cur- 
ley; in Boston of double lobar* pneu- 
monia, 


Died. Jem Driscoll, 44, famed 
boxer, onetime British  feather- 
weight champion; in Cardiff, Wales, o| 
tuberculosis of the lungs following 
pleurisy and pneumonia. 1 


Died. George W. Cable, 80, famed 
writer of romances of the New Orleans 
Creoles; in St. Petersburg, Fla. After 
the Civil War (when he served 
in the Fourth Mississippi Cavalry), 
he endeavored to revive the for- 
mer glories of the South by writing 
of its people, its customs. The Creoles 
of Louisiana were immortalized in Old 
Creole Days. The Grandissimes, Tire 
Creoles of Louisiana, Madame Del- 
phine, Dr. Sevier. When ignorant and 
prejudiced persons objected to his de- 
lineations of octoroons and quadroons 
and his delicate ridicule of some of the 
provincialisms of the Creoles, he went 
North and made his home at North- 
ampton, Mass. 


*“Lobar pneumonia is an acute, croupous 
form in which the entire lobe of the lung is 


affected. 
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Comfort 












One of the real pleasures 
of wearing French, Shriner 
& Urner shoes is the easy 
relaxation they bring to = 
your feet. = 
You enjoy the same ease 
and comfort at four o’clock 
in the afternoon as at eight = 






in the morning. And yet, 












with all their comfort, F., = 
S. & U. shoes have the = 
same smart lines that mark 
the individually tailored 
model. 
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The model shown above is 
designed particularly for men 
with tender feet. Cut from 
extra quality Russia and 
Black Calfskins. Reinforced = 
shank, medium weight soles 



























































New York 
350 Madison Avenue 153 Broadway 
Borden Bldg. Singer Blag. 
Chicago 
106 Michigan Avenue (South) 











Vonroe Bldg. 











Other stoves in New York, Brooklyn, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City. Dealers 
throughout the country 
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irrot told 


Her ™ late! 


her~to? 


now lo. 


The law of averages is immu- 
table. Dental statistics prove 
that fourout of every five over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too—are marred by Pyorrhea. 
Do you want to escape? 


It takes healthy gu 


to keep healthy teeth 


Bleeding gums are Nature’s first 
warning. Then the gums begin to 
recede, lose that rich, healthy pink 
color. Poisons collect in pus pockets 
and often drain through the entire 
system, causing indigestion, anae- 
mia, rheumatism and other serious 
diseases of mid-life. 


Take no chances—use Forhan’s 


If used in time and used consistent- 
ly, Forhan’s will prevent Pyorrhea, 
or check its progress — something 
ordinary tooth pastes are powerless 
to do. It contains just the right 
proportion of Forhan’s Astringent 
(as used by the dental profession 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea). It is 
safe, efcient and pleasant-tasting. 
Even if you don’t care to discon- 
tinue your favorite dentifrice, at 
least startusing Forhan’sonceaday. 


Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; it checks 
Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 
for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan’s 
Forthe Gums. All druggists, 35c and 6ocintubes. 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


orhaty 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste=— 
it checks Pyorrhea 


She neglected 
the greatest ” 
“beauty secret 


ittle cate 
— have 


saved 


Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
underthe water-line, 
so do your teeth un- 
der the gum-line 








POINT with PRIDE 





Afler a cursory view of ‘Time's 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


Sixteen special Pullman cars, 26 
enormous baggage cars. (Page 13, 
column 1.) 


A band that struck up Lord Jeffrey 
Amherst at a directors’ meeting. (P. 
4, col. 2.) 


Fine French furniture of the an- 
tique style. (P. 6, col. 2.) 


\ndrew Jackson IV. (P. 6, col. 3.) 


Mail bags of plain grey canvas 
instead of white canvas with blue 
stripe. (P. 4, col. 3.) 


Tall young men who waddled. (P. 
17, col. 3.) 





VIEW with ALARM 


Liaving perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


\musement houses of one kind or 
another. (Page 30, column 3.) 


- 


\n odd and preposterous blend of 
Anna Christie and Elsie Dinsmore 
(P. 15, cot. 2.) 


\ dagyver pointing within a few 
centimetres of a heart. (P. 9, col. 3.) 


\n extraordinary old woman, usu 


ally drunk. (P. 14, col. 1.) 


“Laughing Wilhelm in his park af 
Doorn.” (P. 10, col. 2.) 


A dull and dirty entertainment, a 
laborious and offensive disaster. (P. 
16, col. 1.) 


A bat who sided with quadrupeds, 


with birds. (P. 3, col. 3.) 








The Continental Classics 


Complete in Twenty Volumes 
Regular Subscription Price $40 Our Special Price $ 1 4.95 
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Delivered Free to Any Place in the United States 
A remarkable series of books written by celebrated Continental authors. Almost 2/3 Off the 


These volumes are famous works of some of Europe’s most renowned authors. is A 
Read this list of authors, the well-known titles, and the thumb-nail description Subscription Price 
given of each; then figure for yourself if these books are not worth more than 
the 75 cents a volume we are charging. 





These sets are brand new and packed 
in wooden boxes. The volumes are 


very handy in size being 12mo. (5x7/% 





Here Are Some of the Twenty Volumes 


Vol. 1—TARAS BULBA, by Nicolai Gogol. ities, felicity, grace, the harmonious group- lott Sele tithes ot: dia wold Pie 
Of this great writer, W. R. Morfill, for- ing of words, a perfect measure.” cloth with titles stamped in gold. sia 
merly Professor of Russian at Oxford, set weighs 25 lbs. packed for ship- 
says: “The first Russian novelist of Vol. X—DAME CARE, by Hermann Sud- Py . I P 
great and original talent was Nicolai ermann. Famous both as novelist and ment. Printed in good clear type on 


OL" > atie Ss “rms na ies ¢ ery ¥ nm 
Gogol. dramatist. Sudermann occupies a_ very a good quality of paper. 


high place among modern German writers. 
Vol. II—SEBASTOPOL, by Leo Tolstoi. 
Russia has never produced a writer of Vols. XII-XIII—DEBIT AND CREDIT, How Can We Sell Them at This 
greater genius than Tolstoi. This book (2 vols.), by Gustav Fretag. Fretag’s ae 
was written while he was a member of literary reputation was made universal Low Price? 
the Russian army during the Crimean by the publication of “Debit and Credit” L ; 
War. which has been translated from the orig- The publishers have less than three 
inal German into practically all the lan- . ' ¢ : : en ae 
Vol. III—THE CRUSHED FLOWER aiaces. Of ~ noi y hundred sets of this Subscription 
AND OTHER STORIES, by Leonid Edition left. That quantity is too 
Andreyev. These stories, the work of Vol. XV—MODERN GHOSTS, by Guy 6 P ; . 
one of the foremost men of letters, are de Maupassant, Pedro Antonio de Alar- few for them to exploit and with the 
especially interesting as giving an_ inti- con, Gustavo Adolfo Bacquer and others. present day manufacturifg costs it 
mate picture of many phases of Russian This is a collection of some of the most : : 
life. famous ghost stories of modern times. would be too expensive to print and 


They are taking a 


inches) and are durably bound in red 


Vol. V—PARISIAN POINTS OF VIEW, Vol. XVIII—CRIME AND PUNISH- bind any more. 
by Ludovic Halevy. The Writings of MENT, by Feodor Dostoyevsky. Dos- loss in order to close out the few re- 
Halevy, one of the most brilliant of mod- toyevsky spent six years in Siberia, where 
ern French writers, are notable for their he obtained an exceptional insight into 
wit, taste, refinement and pathos. the dark and seamy side of Russian life. tion so that they will have room for 


Vol. VI~THE CRIME OF SYLVESTER Vol. XX—THE WONDER ADVEN- their new publications. This work, 
BONNARD, by Anatole France. M. TURES OF NILS, by Selma Lagerlof. a . : ' ‘ 
France is without doubt the greatest When this story by Sweden’s greatest therefore, is Out of print and when 
French writer of the past generation. Of fiction writer was first published it be- these few sets are sold you will not 
his style, it is said that its ‘beautiful came immediately the most popular book ‘ 
translucency is the result of many qual- of the year in Scandinavia. 


maining sets of this subscription edi- 








be able to get any new sets at any 


price. 


An Unprecedented Bargain-——Mail the Coupon NOW! 


You might think once or twice before paying the subscription price for these This opportunity, 

books, but at less than 75c. a volume, Delivered Free, it ought not to take Will never as Union Library Association 

you long to decide, and you cannot afford to delay if you want to be sure to ‘oma aa oe a 
> , > ay «Ar > : = 

get your set before they are all gone. ave seid. en ee ee 


a set of the Subscription 
Send for / Edition of the Continental 


Send us your name to be put on our mailing list to receive free of charge our your set Classics complete in. 20. ¥ol- 
bargain book catalogs as issued. TODAY. umes. It is understood that, if 


J/ upon examining this set I should 
* * d i insatisfac y, I may re 
We absolutely guarantee satisfaction or your ion oes ee & de ca 
money back on all purchases made from us. / will owe nothing. Otherwise I will 
send only $14.95 in 5 pays, payment 

/ in full for the twenty volumes. 


Union Library Association / Please put my name 2 your — 





* list to receive free charge 
(Established 1884) Bargain Book Catalogs as issued. 


118-120 EAST 25TH ST. # ious 
New York City / 


Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. & Mgr. 














FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Boston, Mass. 


Mann-made Products 
include 


Blank Books 


Bound and Loose Leaf 
Lithographing 
Printing 
Engraving 
Office and Bank Supplies 


Write for 
descriptive folders about 


Manco Safety Paper 

Manco Check Safety Wove 
Paper 

Manco Check Books 

Mann Machine Bookkeeping 
Equipment 


VERY working day, as a mere matter of 

course, millions of dollars are handed by 
depositors to the tellers of the nation’s banks. 
And this confidence in our financial system and 
institutions is likewise extended to most of our 
leading commercial institutions. 


A wonderful situation! A vast leap from the days of 
distrust and suspicion, of haggle and barter, of many 
prices, of ‘caveat emptor’’! 


And the credit belongs solely to the American business- 
man—to the spirit of fair play, integrity and giving 
value for value received that has made this nation the 
center of the world in commercial ethics as in industrial 
progress! 


Every successful, long established business owes its 
progress to the practice of just these principles. During 
the 76 years we have been’in business, there have been 
many changes in the character of the goods we made; 
but there has been no change in the policy that has 
produced these goods! 


Whether it is a lead pencil or a filing cabinet; a bottle 
of ink or a blank book; a letter-head or a loose-leaf 
ledger—the Mann idea is and always has been to 
deliver as worthy a product as possible—at a fair 
price! 

The Mana line includes office and bank supplies for all 

needs; the ever-growing list of Mann customers is evidence 

of the appreciation of this policy of high quality and 


fair price. Ve are always glad to submit samples, prices 
and complete information on any of the products we sell. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
529 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway Established 1848 -aper Mills: Lambertville, N. J. 








